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DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, to be held at DUNDEE, 
September 4 to 11, 1867. 
President. 


His Grace the ae of BUCCLEUGH = dememenicminans 
K.G, D.C.L. F.R.S. FLL. 


General a naarto 
an Posldents Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, 


atthe Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September inclusive. 
wee on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th, of Sep- 


ening Lectares (by A. Herschel, Esq., on Shower-Meteors, 

and by A. Geikie, Esq., on the Geology of Scotland) on Friday, 
fhe 6th, and Montay, the 9th, of September. 

Excursions on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the 12th, of 


mber. 
She E Reception- Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Mon- 
day, September 2. 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent without 
| to the Assistant-General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., 


Members and Associates iotending to be present at the Meetin 
are aequensed © to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will assis 
them in proc lodgings, and will forward a railway 
entitling = “ee to obtain from the principal Railway A es 
nies a Return Ticket (at ordinary return fare), available from 

Ra esday, 3rd, to Friday, 13th, September inclusive. 

JAS. HENDERSON, Jun., 

PAT. ANDERSON, 

J. A. LAKE GLOAG, 


gy eIVERerTY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS. 


Local 
Secretaries. 





The SnesTON vu COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, October 
md. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at Three p.m., by Professor 
H. MORLEY. Dubjest :— 


“ The College Work.’ 
CLASSES, 










Professor Marks. 
Ph.D. 


R. M. Dutt. 


Pe aswal ELD. 


7. A. ‘Hirst, F.B.S. 


, M.A. 


Three ANDREWS’ ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, each of the 
annual value of 30l., and tenable for three years, will awarded 
at the commencement of the Session. e Competitive Exami- 
nation for these Exhibitions will be in Classics, Mathema‘ mete, 
Physics, and Cad French or German, and will be held in the 


week of Septem 
and the Regulations for the above and other Exhi- 
bitions, Se Scholarships, and Prizes, may be obtained at the Office of 
e C Llege. 
The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on 
Tuesday, October 1st. 
The School will re-open on Tuesday, September 24th. 
T. ARCHER HIRST, F.R.S8., Dean of the Faculty. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1867. 


AY SOCIETY.—The AnnvuaL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Rey. Society will be held at DUNDEE 
(during the Meeting of the British Association), on FRIDAY, 


September 6th, 1867. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., Secretary. 


- GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
OOL.—The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be 
ge Ate HOLMES, on TUESDAY, October Ist, at 2 p.m 
ouse-Physicians and House-Surgeons are selected from the Per- 
~ Pupils according to merit. The paid offices of Curator, 
strars, Demonstrator and Obstetric ‘Assistant are offered for 
competition annually. Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, 100 Guineas. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOO a Addresses on_Medical Science and Fanos 
tion, delivered at t' s Sena py Pang Owen, Prof. H 
e Alderson, President of the Oak 

















the Archbishop of Yous an 
lege of Physicians, are miblished with ~ Prospectus of St. Mary’s 
espital Medical School, and may be had on application to 


RNEST Hart, Esq., Dean of the School. 


ELFAST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS (Oil and habe d Colour, Gagarin SEASON. 
—This Exhibition, which was not Ze be 
OPEN for the season EARLY in : OCTOBE R. Artists inten: 
to exhibit will please communicate at once with the undersi; 
who will forward full particulars. 





MARCUS WARD & CO. Hon. Agents. 
13, Donegall - pos) pane, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
MEETING in BELFAST, on SEPTEMBER 18, and 
following days, 

Shain . — DUFFERIN, President. an 
embers an ersons proposing to attend the approachin: 

ice . and wanting info cepation os to Lodgings = and 
Arrangements, will please aunly fo ¢ to a Local Secretariea, at their 


Office in the Queen’ s College, 
St: LEONARD'S COLLEGE HALL, 
ANDREWS. 


wun SESSION 1867-68. 
Council. 





Principal Fone. Lieut.-Gen. Moncrieff. 
|e al Smet A. K. Lindesay, Esq. 
Professo: Patrick Anderson, 





J. Whete. Melville, “ 
a, Mount Melville. ™ | 


is HALL, established in 1861 for the reception of Students 
othe the University of St. Andrews, will RE-OPENED 
= wey ol ol 4th November. 

rnal arrangements and tuition are under the direction 
oft the Warden, with such assistance as may be required. 
The Terms for the Winter Session of Five and a Half Months 
are 60l. and 70l., to 
All further particulars may be had on application to Principal 
Forbes, Professor Shairp, or the Treasurer; and it is requested 
that the names of Pupils proposed for the ss Session should 
be sent to the ys wong as early as d by cer- 


tificates of 
W. F. IRELAND, Treasurer. 











St. Andrews, August, 1867. 


TGNORA FUMEO JAGIELSKA, Pianiste 
\) and © er, continues to give PRIVATE LESSONS on 
the PIANO. Ly the fama of English, French or Italian, 
and would y to engage for Lady Schools or Colleges. 
References an Terms.—31, KitDARE-TERRACE, BAYSWATER. 


” res *S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 
LADIES, 
TUFNELL PARK, CAMDEN-ROAD, LONDON. 
The next Term OPENS September 18. 


Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas 
Middle School, 40 Guineas ber ann. 








Paym nee 
Governess-Students received. Certificates granted. 


For Prospectuses, with list of Rev. Patrons and Lady Patronesses, 
address Lady-Principal at the College. 


ILVORDE, near BRUSSELS.—The TWO 
EDUCATIONAL BPA Bees, one for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, the other for YOUNG DIES, aranteeing 
ss — the ‘best instruction in the aa rem branches of 
may, axe are those of 1cHAUX Portar.s, Rue Thérésienne, and 

the dies Vaw pen Werner, Rue de Louvain. Terms, 30l. and 
321., » inckading washing and school necessaries. pind pat Masters 

seals ott v4 








tuses sent 
[LEAMINGTON COLLEGE (LIMITED). 


Head Master—REV. J. W. JOHNSON, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE September 20. 


Prospectuses on application to the Secretary, 
~ 7 J. FENN CLARK, Esq. 


LLESMERE HOUSE, SYDENHAM. — 

A few VACANCIES occur in the above Superior Establish- 
ment, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Number limited 
toSixteen. Ensuing Term will commence on the 5th September. 
—Apply to Princip: 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COL- 
LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING. 

For information apply to the Warden at the College, or to the 

Honorary retary, J. H. Patreson, Esq., at his Chambers, 

1, Elm-court, Middle Temple, London. 


AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS GREEN, 
FINCHLEY.—The PUPILS of Lom Establishment will 
RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, Septem! 
HELEN TAYLOR. 


hes CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


ter. 
The Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A 
Professor of Mathematics and Classics in the late Roval “Military 
College, Addiscombe. 
The Course of Instruction is designed to prepare Pupils in 
Classics, peer pe = aeeaee for the Universities, and to 
eral Educa 
“a special, ‘Department is bis provided for Peale preparing for the 
Indian an Civil Service, W: Sandhurst, 
The Term will COMMENCE’ on September 1 <6. 


W ATER-COLOUR DRAWIN NGS. —A choice 

Belection #) pRawiner we Meher “ both the Water- 
Colour Soci: EAN’S New Gal- 
lery, 7, HAYMARKE TF ne k...4 a Theatre. Baste purchased. 


HERESA HOUSE, Betsizze Park-RoaD, 
HAMPSTEAD.—Miss BIRD begs to announce to her 
Patrons and Friends that she has lately REMOVED her well 
known pigg nga ge Establishment, so successfully 
m for y years, to the above locality. It has been 

selected os one of the the most healthy in the vicinity of London, and 
the house is replete with every comfort and accommodation for 
Pupils. There are two Fo Governesses resident in the house, 





























































































aS PRESS. — A Gentleman of wide and 
aried Experience of Journalism and Literature, at Home 

and Abroad, is at present open to AN N ENGAGEMENT, i 

don, or elsewhere.—Address H.P., Waters’, Dechealing,, West- 

bourne-grove, Bayswater. 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman who, for the last 
am ea, ears, has had the Editorial charge of a first-cl; 
Provincial ewspaper, is desirous of obtaining sattelly ‘APPOINT. 
NT of the same —e or the Sub-Editorship of a first-class 
Jeurank —Address B. B., 29, Hampshire-terrace, Southsea. 


ern or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman 

y years’ experience on the London and _ Province’ 
Daily or Weekly Press, desires a suitable APPOINTMENT on 
a Liberal or Neutral Journal.—S. L., 3, Potter Newton, near Leeds. 


NSTANT READER at the BRITISH 
Sn wishes for EMPLOYMENT in making Extracts, 
Genealogical o oll Literar; es Sy or in any work ofa similar 
nature.—Letters addressed to T. P., 15, be en Bruns- 
wick-square, We C., will meet with prom 


SERIAL STORY ofa ea or Sensational 

Cast WANTED for a Scotch Weekly Periodical, to extend 

over say three months.—Apply immediately through Freperick 

aes 282, Strand, London ; or address “ 282,” Sentinel Office, 
asgow. 


GRADUATE in ARTS of a Scottish Uni- 
versity, who has had some experience i in — Writing, is 
desirous of procuring LITERARY WORK of any description, in 
London or the Provinces.—Address W. W., . Brunswick-street, 
ver-road, 8.E. 
ITERARY ASSISTAN CE. —A Lite 
Man, of large and varied Experience as an Author and 
Editor, undertakes to REVISE MAN sot PTS, and prepare 
them for the press, or wholly to compose them from materials 


supplied to him in any of the somreaess o of Western Europe.— 
‘Address T.C.D., 5, Pellatt-villas, Wood Green, N. 


ITERARY. —The Proprietors of valuable 
N who hts wish to secure = SERVICES of a GENTLE- 
































ITERARY, —'The co-0 
an. pommenetn Titerary asp 
with som 


wih, patme, Capital and PUBLISHING 
interest and unquestionable popalarity: 7 le ty by naira e 
with real Name and Address, -, 121, Downham-road, N. 


ECRETARY.—WANTED, the SERVICES 

of a YOUNG MAN who ay be willing to make himself 

oneate useful. He must reside in S.W. district. = Apiestons 
tating age, wnewe ¢ educated, and — expected, to be a 

to to ALPHA, care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.c. 


ARTNER WANTED.—One of the Oldest 
Publishing Houses in London has a VACANCY FOR A 
Edict ephortanky for profitably ana securely. investing the 
r pro! ani 
oe. The bu simone is meiuly devoted to Schol: lastic and Juvenile 
Literature, and owns numerous important Copyrights.—Address 
X. Y., care of Messrs. White & Co. 33, Fleet-street. 
Pe mnt SCIENTIFIC LECTURES (all 
Illustrated), by GEORGE ST. CLAIR, F.G.S. &., :— 
Curiosities of Men 2 Mother Earth—3. The Five Senses— 
4. “other W a Inhabitants—5. Comets—6. Dwellers 
in the One celtics of Insect Life—8. Anpiauity of the 
ee oe Cc fldren's Lecture Entertainment, on Toys.—Terms: 
Within 100 miles, three guineas ; longer distances, by arrange- 
ment.—Address ‘Banbury, 0 Oxon. 


RE YOU GOING TO PARIS tthen take 
with you GOWLAND'S ‘GUIDE TO PARIS ; it will save 


ration of a Gentle- 
tions and ability. ether 
y an — zo f repute f or me 























= money, jm ~ nd teookecl and 1 om cent cost _ Shi hilling. 1 
GLASS PAIN TERS, &e.— WANTED to 


APPRENTICE a LAD to the above, indoors.—Apply to L., 
Mr. Hodge’s Library, Frome, Somerset. 


Toate be derive additional leasure in their 
ge b: ted with Minerals, Rocks and 
Fossils. Mr. T Nant, Ge Sesto 149, Strand, London, has had 
thirty years’ Ben in a PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIO. 
Ladies and Soon, : wy his extensive collestien. 
comprising m thousan , persons are enabled in a 
ba or toeniy essons to soaeee ete sufficient knowledge to identify 
all the ordinary components of crystalline and volcanic rocks, an 
most of the mi and metals used in the arts. Collections of 
Minerals, Rocks, and on can be had 
hundred, at 149, Strand, W 


ARTISTS.—The COUNCIL of the ART’ 
London offer a premium of TWO HUNDRED 

GUINEAS fora Seri et of qs es a M, 20 Partially she 
historical py of fa Britioh author, or Events’ in British Histo 
t to the discretion of 





from two Guineas to five 






























sum of 100 gui 
characte’ r ; at the << time 
the, t of withhol any um 
~ ee he work ic of adeauate merit. 
be sent in 


to the Off 


March, 1868. 

The Series that may be selected for the premiu' 3 
— property of the Art-Union, with copyrigtitn« 
wil i be gale when thes award is made, and the baiagygs 
tion of the Series to my satisfaction of the, Coumel} 





French and German being constantly spoken by the Pupils. Miss 
erin’ 1 ment _—. ne Estatlishment, 
"| Ege =e ae Fog . ead hPa pil confi id her charge. 





August 1, 


Eminent Professors in alt Sesnekes attend 


months of the date of the first owart. opcE GopWIN 
i LEWIS POCOCK, 
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man and Traveller, a ready and competent Judge of Pic- | 
tures, and perfectly familiar with the Trade in Engravings, would 
wish to REPRESENT a FIRM in England, Scotland and 
Treland, with nearly every part of which he is well sexonianed. 
Please address F. A., care of Dr. Jack, Gower-street, W.c 


PONE ARTS.—A Gentleman, an expert Sales- | 





O PORTRAIT-PAINTERS.—Mr. Cc LAUDET 
wishes to.give extension to the Co!ouring Department of his 

Pho otographic Establishment. His ambition is to unite the best 
Painting to the best Photography, for if one is imperfect the | 
quality of the other cannot but be impaired. The new process 
of Photoscia, agraphy, introduced by Mr. Claudet, enables the 
artist to employ colour on his own canvas in the most minute 
and perfect detail; the result being the production of a picture | 
embodying the truthfulness of the photograph with all the cha- 
racteristics of a finished painting. 

In order to carry out successfully this new process, and generally | 
to conduct all the other branches of colouring, Mr. Claudet is | 
desirous of Saale with an Artist of known talent and first-rate 
ability, who would like to connect himself with his Establish- 
ment permanently, without affecting the independence. standing 
and pesition of the Artist, and with ‘the advantage of his keeping 
his own connexion. The proposals suggested by Mr. Claudet are 
framed on the principle of clear understanding and mutual bene- 
fit, the only base of durable and successful arrangements. 

lemen only will be treated with whose works bear sufficient 
ee os deserve admission to the Annual Exhibition of the Royal 


‘The ‘Studio and Reception- ome are all that can be desired. 
Apply, by letter, to Mr. Crauper, 107, Regent-street, stating 
first name and particulars before an interview can take place. 


RAND COLLECTION of MODERN 

WORKS of ART, by the most celebrated Continental 

Artists. It includes the ‘ Odalisque.’ by the late Ingres, and is 

one of the artist’s most suconeetal efforts ; ‘A Saint Monday,’ by 

t very or ago artist. Léon Bailly: also. ‘Leading a Fish 

aS t of France,’ by the well-known Alexandre 
oon = choice Landscapes, &c. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS (LIMITED), 


25, Old Bond-street, W. Open Daily, Ten to Six. Admission, 
One Shilling. 
The Works are all for * Sale. Catalogues Free. 


M ARION, SON & CO., Photographic 
e Publishers, 22 and 23, Soho-square, Lond on. 


The NAVAL REVIEW at SPITHEAD. 
A Series of Seven Instantaneous Photographs. The Set in 
Wrapper, price 2J. 2s. ; separately, 63. 6d. each. 


A PANORAMIC VIEW of the WHOLE 
FLEET. Price 12s 6d. 


RAPHAEL'S BIBLE. The whole of the 52 
Frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican, Photographed direct from 
inals. The Work, complete and half bound, price 20l. 
Single Copies, 10s. 6d.; Twelve Selected Copies, 9s. 6d. each; 
Twenty-six Selected Copies, 88. 6d. each. 

of 


The NATIONAL GALLERY. ‘Twelve 
the pripeival Pictures, reproduced by Signor ‘Morelli, in three 
Price 78. 6d., 28. 6d., and (as Seraps), 1s. eac 


TURNER’S PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
Do a Taken direct from the Originals. Price 10s. 6d. 
each. 


Detailed Catalogues of above on application. 

A. Manion, Son & Co. solicit the inspection of their extensive 
Stock of English and Foreign Photographs at above Address. 
250,000 Cartes-de-Visite always in Stock. Complete and Classified 
Catalogue on receipt of six stamps. 


ARE and VERY C URIOUS ~ BOOKS, 
Miscellaneous Literature, Works illustrated by Bewick and 
Crurmsuanx, Drolleries, Magic, Trials. Witchcraft, Songs, Jests, 
Wit, &c. Send stamp for postage of Catalogue.—Tuomas Beer, 

15, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, W. 
RCHASE, 


ks purchased in any quantity. 
M rAGAZINES. —WANTED to PU! 
Cornhill, Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, Macmillan’s, Tinsleys’, 
Temple Bar. Belgravia, London Society, Chambers’s Journal, ines 
and All the Year ound, one month after date of pub- 
lication’; or the Advertiser would agree to post any of them at the 
end of the month to a Purchaser.— Address (stating terms) S. H., 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
ELTICA.—Mr. BER} NARD | QU: ARITC ‘H 
has just bought the Library of an E minent W: elsh Scholar, 
consisting of Dictionaries, Grammars, and Literature of the | 
Celtic Dialects, viz., Breton, Seetie, Irish, and Welsh. The Books | 
are ON VIEW at 16, CASTLE-STRE oT, Leicester-square. 
A CATALOGUE of BOOKS in ‘all the Languages and 
Dislects of Europe gratis on ag 


IBRARIES BOUGHT AND SOLD.—Mr. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, of 15, PICCADILLY, buys and 

sells whole Libraries, or such portions of Old Libraries as are not 

any more in harmony with the taste and the pursuits of the 

gwner. Mr. Quaritch also completes existing Libraries arith the 
best and choicest Books, in any department of Literature. 


oe. SMITH’S LIBRARY.—Mr. B. 
QUARITOH, of 15, PICCADILLY, has bought the choicest 
ion of the Library of the late George Smith, E 8q., Dep.-Lieut. 
of ane Tower Hamlets. He will Oe either the whole Collection 
in One Lor, or separately. A CATALOGU Bis to be had gratis. 
This is an excellent opportunity = a Gentleman desirous of | 
possessing a good Library to secure one, made with so much taste 
an 


P | E. CORNISH, ~ BOOKSELLER, 

. has on SALE 

THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 

BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES. 

BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 

SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 
____—«33, Oxford-street, London. 


Fc mith BOOKS, published in *# rance, 
rmany, Italy, Spain. and the rest of = —M 
HER & CO. ‘supply, on the most reas sonable ae nd gon 
= po ey eve’ conection etFOREION PUBLIC! \TIONS, 
meral and Scien’ A Selection of the best Works always 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. Daily 

importations of New Publications from the Continent. 
Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 
Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, C ovent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den landen, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 




















| LADIES, 


us 
| oan 10,000 Specimens, 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1l. 1s., the 
Perfect Course of Lessons. 
London: 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


“MARRIED GRADUATE (in 2 Honours) 
4 of Cambridge, assisted by an cnperinentel Fereign Master, 
engaged in preparing Pupils for the Public Schools, U niversities 
and Army Examinations, has a VACANCY for ONE RESIDENT 
PUPIL. Terms from 100/.—M., Post-office, Erith. 








TAT ~ 
(YANNES, SOUTH OF FRANCE.—An Eng- 
lish Practitioner, residing with his Family in one of the 
best houses in the Town, has VACANCIES for one or more 
who may wish to avail themselves of the mild winter 
Climate, ‘and the comforts of an English home. They will be 
waited on by English servants. First-rate references given and 
expected.—For further particulars apply to Messrs. Dickinson & 
Rogers, 11, Clement’s-lane, London ; James Burns, Esq. 7, Port- 
man- -street, Portman-square ; and Mr. Wakeling, the Royal 
Library, Brighton. 


QEA-BATHING and beautiful SCENERY.— 
h Noted for its healthiness stands ILFRACOMBE — facing 
the Atlantic. Families will find the Comfort of Home, with 
moderate Charges, at the ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Address 
Mr. Boun, at the Hotel. A four-horse Omnibus meets the Lon- 
don express trains at Barnstap le. 





(THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from poe Guines to any amount 
according to thesupply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, eS on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
7A rance Catalogue of Surplus ‘Books offered fi for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
00TH’, CHURTON’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & Oruey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square, 
London.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President—THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Cee Literature, in 
various s Languages: Subseription, 3/. a year, or 2l., with Entrance- 





fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 267. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Cor untry, ‘and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open. from 
Ten to Six. dition), 


Prospectus on application. CaTaLocuse (New 
price 15s. ; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


AUY’ S HOSPITAL.—The Medical endens 

commences in OCTOBER. The Introductory Address will 

be given by Arthur Edward Durham, Esq., on Tuesday, the Ist 

of Uctober, at 2 o’clock, after which the Prizes awarded during 
the past year will be distributed. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physiiene— Ora Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; 8. O. Habershon, M.D.; 


8s. W 
Pavy, M.D. F.R.S.; W. 


Assistant, Physicians—F, W. 
; Hilton Fagee, M. 
Surzeo ae Cock, Esq.; ; John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S.; John 
Birkett, Beas ; Alfred Poland. Es sq. 
Assistant-Surgeons—J. Cooper Forster, Esq.; T. Bryant, Esq.; 
Arthur E. Durham, Esq. 
Obstetric Physician— ey: Oldham, M.D. 
Assistant Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton. Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 
Surgeon-Dentist—J. Salter, M.B. F.R.S. 
Surgeon-Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq. 
Eye Infirmary—A. Poland, Ren: ; C. Bader, Esq. 
Medical Regivvar— Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
Surgical Registrar—G. Eastes, 

LECTURERS—WINTER SESSION. 
Medicine—Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S.; S. Wilks, M.D. 
Surgery—John Birkett, Esq.; J. Cooper Forster, Esq. 
Anatomy—Arthur E. Durham, Esq. 
Physiology—F. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Alfred Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
a al Philosophy. —T. Stevenson, M.D.; 


Demonstrations on Anatomy—J. Bankart, Esq.; P. H. Pye-Smith, 
M.D.; John Phillips, M.B. 
Seinen on Morbid Anatomy—Walter Moxon, M.D. 


LECTURERS—SUMMER SESSION. 
Demonstrations on Cutaneous Di es— Hilton Pagee, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence—/ Alfred Taylor, au. D. F.R. 

Materia Medica—S. O. Habershon, M.D 
Midwifery—H. Lihat. M.D.,andJ. Soeten Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—A. Poland, Esq., and C. Bader, Esq. 





Moxon, 





Davies Colley, 











| peamelogy Wy alter Moxon, M.D. 


Comparative Anatomy—P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 

Use of the apamosoope—Arwaur E. Durham, Esq. 

Botany—C. Johnson, Esq. 

Practical Chemistry—T. Stevenson, M.D. 

Demonstrations on Ma nipulative and Operative Surgery—T. 
Bryant, Esq. 


_. Th e Hospital contains ¢00 Beds. Special Clinical Instruction 

ven by the Physicians in Wards set apart for the most interest- 

ing cases. 

Clinical Lectures—Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Weekly. 

. pe ying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 
00, 
_ 











ses of Women—26 Beds. Ophthalmic cases—30 Beds. 
um of Anatomy, Pathology, and Comparative Anatomy 
4.000 Drawings and Diagrams, a 
unique Collection of Anatomical Models, and a Series of 400 
Models of Skin Diseases. Curator, W. Moxon, 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming meienes must give satietatbory 
testimony as to their education and co Fe for the 


| first year, 401. for the second, and 100. for Navecy soceedtine: year of 
| attendance ; 


Ng 1002. in one payment entitles a Student to a Per- 
petual Ticke 

Dressers, *Ciinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
and Dressers in the Eye Wards are selected from the Students 
according to merit. Two House-Surgeons are appointed every 
oan months from those Students who have obhetned the College 

Jiploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from 251. to 401. each, are 
qnax arded at the close of each Summer Session for general pro- 

ciency. 

Two Gold Medals are given by the Treasurer—one for Medicine 
and one for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Esamination takes place at Entrance in Ele- 
mentary Classics and Mathematics. The first three Candidates 
receive respectively 25/., 201., and 151. . 

Several of the Lecturers have Vacancies for Resident Private 


ort further information apply to Mr. Stocker. 
Guy’s Hospital, August Ist, 1367. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW BOOKS. 


aun Early Years of the Prince Consort (Two Thou pies) — 
A New Volume of Poems, by Matthew ‘Amold—Froude's Seti 
on Great Subjects—Memoirs of Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter—Life 
of Professor Aytoun, by Theodore Martin—A Story of Doom, od 
Jean Ingelow—Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on English Statesmen, 
Kingsley’s Ancien Régime—Hozier’s History of the Seven Weeks’ 
War—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures—Plumptre’s Bo: - Lectures— 
Half Round the Old W rorkd. by Lord Pollington—New Am meriea, 
by W. H. Dixon—Blind People, by B. G. Johns—Tyndalls Lee: 
tures on Sound—Musgrove’s Nooks and Corners ve! Old co—~ 
Wright’s Life of General Cethore— Baker’s Albert Nyanza— 
Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History England —Weld’s Residence 
in Florence—Churchill’s Life of Abd-el-Ka lerJemningham' 's Life 
in a French Chiteau—On the Boulevards, b: B. Jerrold— 
Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers— By the Seashore. {%,! 
Gasparin — Bible Teachings in Nature, by Hugh Macmillan— 
Are ego Papers on Old London—The Reign of Law, by the 
Duke of Argyll—A Trip to the Tro oes: by the Marquis of Lorne— 
Studies in the Goepels, by Archbishop Trench—Essays on the 
Church and the World—Aveling’s Memoirs of the Clayton 
—Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Ashango Land—Ellis’s Mad 
Revisited—all the best Recent Novels—and every other Work of 
acknowledged merit and general interest, Revised Lists of which 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application, 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of New Bocks, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREE?. 


Family 
agascar 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


The Second Edition of MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE 
for AUGUST is now ready for distribution. 


This Catalogue includes Jesse’s Reign of George the Third, 3 vols, 
15s.—Mrs. Bush’s Pilgrimage to Eastern Shrines, 5s.—Lady Her. 
bert’s Impressions of Spain, 73.—Mrs. Byrne’s os in "Spain 
2 vols. 7s.—Memoirs of Lord Gombersmeter 2 vols. 68.—Dallas’s fom 
Science, 2 vols. 10s.—Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers, 2 vols. oe— 
Nights in the Harem, by Emmeline Lott, 2 vols. 4s.—Timbs’s E 
lish Eccentricities, 2 vols. 6s.—Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, 4¥ 
348.—Hobson’s Life of Charles Waterton, 5s. ea Lamb, by 
Ba: Cornwall, 5s.—Twelve Months in Sweden, argaret 
Howitt, 2 vols. 5s.—Molesworth’s History of the ‘Ror Bill of 
1832, 5s.—From Waterloo to the Peninsula, by G. A. ia 2 vols. 6s. 
—Mrs. Strickland’s Lives of the Seven Bishops, 63.—Dr. Hodgkin's 
Mission to Morocco, 78. 6d.— England and Christendom, by Areh- 
bishop Manning, 6s. —Christie’s Faith, 3 vols. 3s.—Sowing ‘the 
Wind, 3 vols. 48. 6d.—Sev enty-five Brooke-street, 3 vols. 33. 6d.— 
Saint Alice, 3 vols. 5s.—Old Trinity, 3 vols. 3s.—Sybil’s Second 
Love, by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols. 58.— Miss Jane, 3 vols. 58.— 
Victory Deane, 3 vols. 33. 6¢.—Two Marriages, by the Author of 
‘John Halifax,’ 2 vols. 58.—Sir Brooke Fosbrooke, 3 vols. 4s. 
Armadale, 2 vols. 5s.—Only George, 2 vols. 3s.—Sweet Seventeen, 
3 vols. 38.—Lady Adelaide’s Oath, 3 vols. 6s.—and more than One 
Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


A Revised List of Works of the Best Authors, selected chiefly 
from the Library, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, King-street, Che: apside. 
A DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
A 


MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 


*,* Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had on application to— 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 








J & R. M‘CRACKEN, 88, QUEEN-STREET, 
e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, old Jewry), General and Foreign 
Agents and Wine Merchants, to inform their Patrons that 
they se ees to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, 
Wines, &c. to and from all Parts of the World. They solicit par- 
tioular tention to the following Wines 

s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; Quarter casks, 
111.— — s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, , 308. to 708.— 
Croft, Taylor’s, and other Ports, 38s. to 100s. —Clarets, 202. to ro 
—Hennessy’s 1857 Pale Brandy, 66s. per dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 843s. per dozen case. 


Champagnes, Hocks, Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c. 
Samples on application.—Terms cash. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sud- 
brooke Park, Richmond. hill, Surrey,— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D, Edin. Univ. .—for the treatment 
of Chronic Diseases, principally wy the combined natural agents, 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, 
under Dr. Lane’s medical ace 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies 

of NOEL HUMPHREY’S a Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERPLIES, — at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the re- 

duced price of 158., of T. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 

London. It contains henihoskemeel Plates of 300 different Varie- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of NozL 

HUMPHREY'S quo Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 

2 wale. 1 RAT at 31. 38. be had at the reduced “oom. 0! 

258., T. J. ALLMAN, 463, New ow xford-street, London. 

tains ty Em Plates of 850 different varieties, and is hand 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 




















OOKBINDIN G—in the Monast10, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED satyles—in the , most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDOR 
BOOKBINDER FO. THE La kat oe HANOVER, 
English Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES- SrRERT, COVENT: “GARDEN, wW.c. 
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AT ASTER of “ARTS, &e., UNIVERSITY of 
M LONDON. —PRIVATE TUTOR in pisloesp hy Logic, 
Political Economy, &.— . W. Kirxvs, LL.B., St. Thomas's: 
square, Hackney, 


IX-IN 
A . LESCOPE 


A FOUR-INCH ‘ae ditto. 

A THREE-AND-A-HALF-INCH ditto 

A THREE-INCH TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 
An ALTITUDE and AZIMUTH ditto. 

The above Instruments, late the property of Thomas Coventry, 
E R.A: 8.5 and recently purchased by M. PILLISCH a 
opt CIAN, are now for Sale at his establishment, 88, NEW 
BOND- ‘STREET, where they may be inspected and prices ob- 





ox EQUATORIAL 


ditto. 





TAR. and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 
RICHMOND-HILL. 
The spacious new COFFEE-ROOM is now OPEN for the 


ASON. 
ae plications for Apartments in the Family Hotel to be made to 


8. C. WALLACE, General Manager. 





(CEYLON N COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750, 7000. 
Directors. 


LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 


Major-Gen. 11. Pelham | Burn. Duncan James Kay, <4 
Harry oon ze — = Sq. ceeies SF t—, ~4 , 
George Ireland, obertson, 

- Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to invest money on Mortgage 
Ceylon and Mauritius, at Colonial rates of Interest (payable fale 
yearly in London), with or without the Company’s guarantee, as 
may be arranged. Sums of 5,0001. to 10,0002. are most convenient 
for these Investments. 

The Directors are also i issuing Debentures for one 
cent. ; for three years at 5:;; and for five years an 
6 per cent. per annum. 

Kpplieations for Pllaiagss to be made at the Office ae the Com- 
pany. eaememaa ildings, Old a, London 
. CAMERON, ‘Seoretary. 


+g ear at 5 per 
upwards at 


y order, 








Sales by Auctian 
Miscellaneous Assemblage. 


Mn J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 

fm, at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent- 98 

DAY, August 30, at half-pest 12 precisely, PHOTO! RA: 

PHC “APPARATUS a Microscopes and choice Objects for che. 
pes, zarge Panorama, with Opera and 

Race Glasses, Magic autens and Slides, &c. 

On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Prints, Drawings, Pictures, &e. 
i\' ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
4west side), on WEDNESDAY, August 28, a COLL 





by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
y 3CTION of 
PRINTS by Ancient and Modern Masters—Drawings—Pictures 
by eminent Artists, &c. 

Cs atalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Miscellaneous Property, Coins, Decorative Furniture, 
Musical Instruments, &e. 


Mi ave PUTTICK & SIMPSON will ae 
by AUCTION, at their cose 47, remap 

est side’, on THURSDAY, Au 
We MISC ELLANEOUS PROPE “Coins, Chin: 
Jecorative and other Furniture; also a large Bolkestice of ‘eh 
ustruments, t of a Musicseller : Violins, Violoncellos, 
Double Basses, Concertinas, and other Musical Instruments, 
Pianofortes, Euterpeon, by Blessing, a Finger-Organ, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of two ro stamps. 








Useful and Valuable Books in various Languages. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
\) tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of “oh 
Fine Arts, will SELL i AUCTION, at their pouse, No. 13, Wel- 
lington- street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, August 29, and 
two following days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION of 
Useful and Valuable BOOKS in bay a 
the Libraries of a Gentleman 


(OLBURN’s NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. No. DLXI. 
I. FRANCE and PRUSSIA. 


Il. The DEEPDALE MYSTERY. A Novel. By M. Sul- 
livan. Part VIIT. 


Ii. a SR and PROSAIC, in CONTACT and 


N. By Francis Jacox. 
GLORY and MISFORTUNE. By Mrs. Bushby. Part II. 
MENTAL ABSTRACTION. By Cyrus Redding. 
CHRISTINE; or, Commonplace People. By Janet 
Robertson. 


Iv. 
v. 
VI. 
Vit. 


The COUNTRY GIRL in LONDON. By Nicholas 
Michell. 


VIII. MUHBOOB JAN. Part IV. 
IX. The ARLINGTONS: Sketch 4 
— a es from Modern Life. By a 
X. FERMANAGH; or, a TOUR to th - f 
RAM AGE or, a the NORTH-WEST o: 


XI. WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY. By Dr. Ramage. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains 
MYDDLETON POMFRET: 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Boox I1.—Eva Bracesrince. Chaps. I. to V. 


II. The ISTHMUS of SUEZ CANAL. By William Knighton. 
III. A GROUP of IRISH GRIEVANCES. 
IV. LULE -DAPPMARK. A Sketch of Lapland Travel. 


V. PARKS and GARDENS. 
VI. TWO ROYAL WIDOWS. 
VII. ABOUT FORTUNE COMING SINGLE-HANDED. 


VIII. HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN. By the Author of ‘Cle- 
ment’s Trouble.’ Part II. 


IX. A WOMAN’S STRATAGEM. By Lewis Gerstean. 
X. JOHANN-SEBASTIAN BACH. Part IIT. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Wednesday next (August 27), No. XI., price 1s. 
B E L G¢ RBA WIL «SOM 
Contents for SEPTEMBER :— 
E Pease -SEA FRUIT. A Novel. Illustrated by Louis 


Chap. 5. by se ed of the ‘‘ Pallas.” 
a 


=> = Me _ Guest. 
Ke Greenlands. 
IL. LON DON a By Welter _Shecebary. 
St. James's 


III. The MONTHS: careeneun Illustrated by Alfred 
Thompson. 


IV. CIRCE. By Babington White. 

III. FORBIDDEN FRUIT. Illustrated by T. 8. Seccombe. 
VI. A RIDE from BUDE to BOSS. 

VII. CAMP py at WIMBLEDON 


s+ 8. Why I left Wimbledon. 
VIII. AWAY at the SEA. Illustrated by Thomas Gray. 
IX. A NORMAN WATERING-PLACE. By James Hutton. 
X. SESSIO MIRABILIS. By Edward R. Russell. 


XI. BIRDS of PREY. A Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ &c. 


NOTICE.—In the next Number of ‘ Bercrayia’ will be com- 
menced a New Novel, entitled DIANA GAY, by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD, Author of ‘ Bella Donna,’ * Never Forgotten,’ &c. 


Office: Warwick House, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 








og including Rhakmante’s ‘Plays, Fourth Edition Shak. 
"8 Biography and Bibliography, b Bohn, solely for 
of hilobib! Society—Ta: jr, the Water F ‘oet’s 
Works Shadwell” 5 Dramatick Works, 4 vols.—Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, or by Caley, Bilis and Bandinel, 8 vols.—Morant’s 
Essex, s.—Chronicles of England, by Arnold, Fabyan, Graf- 
ton, Hall, “Hardyng, Holinshed — Rastell, 13’ vols.—Chronicon 
Nurembergense, with numerous woodeuts—Costume di tutti i 
Popoli, da G. Ferrario, 30 vols. {with coloured plates—Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 5 vols. —Thomas’s Nobility and Gentry of Wales, 
Manuseript in 2 vols.—Fuller’s Worthies—Swift’s Works, with 
Life by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols. on large paper—Auctores Classici 
tini, cum Notis in Usum Delphini et Variorum, 141 vols.— 
Retrospective Review, 18 vols.—Yarrell’s History of British Birds 
and Fishes, 5 vols.—#{awkins’s General History of Music, 5 vols.— 
ower 8 History of Engraving, 2 vols.—Arabian Nights. by Lane, 
3 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 8 vols.—and numerous other important 
works in all classes of literature. 
May be viewed two days prior and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on ie receins of two stamps. 











On Monday next, Aveust ‘26th, price Sixpence, 


HE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contenia. 
Brentiepicce —‘“WHISTLING THROUGH THE WOODS.” 
rinted in Colours, after an Original Painting. 
Tale—-UP AND DOWN THE LADDER. | By William Gilbert, 
Author of ‘ De Profundis,’ ‘ Dr. Austin’s Guests,’ &c. 
MR. DISRAELI. (With a Portrait.) 
PARISIAN SKETCHES. With Illustrations by Gustave Doré. 
Shinese Newspapers—Schiller: I. His Life and Poetry. (With 
afall- -length Portrait.)—Evenings at a Lighthouse—The Science 
mmon Things—Poem: The Ballad of the King’s Daughter. 
By Bessie Farkes—Leshee. By the Author of * ba Interiors.’ 
With an ng.) — Crumpled Rose ves. By be: 
My ae he Rese heet ood of the Deeks—The Farfamed Dr. Fell 
arden—Curiosities in Natural History—The Battle of 
Beni (With an Engraving.)—Our Recent Festivities—W hi 
ling through the Woods. (With Coloured Frontispiece.)—&c., &e. 


eu ee poety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77, Great 





On Thursday, the 29th inst., will be published 


h ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Bi No. XCV. for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 


_ 


m atyQoen of SILCOTES. By Henry Kingsley, futiee of 
* Ravenshoe,’ * The Hillyars and the Burtons, 
Chap. 58. Silcotes. 
» 59. The Last Ramble. 
o o. The Return. 
Conclusion. 
. WORKING-MEN sae WAR: the Moral of a Recent 
Crisis. By Lord rt. 
. ROMAN uaenabe sexe By R.8. C. C. 
. PERSONAL STATISTICS. 
. On oo CORRELATION of FORCE in its BEARING on 
MIND. By Professor Bain. 
I. AMONG the PORTRAITS at KENSINGTON. By F. G. 
Stephens. 
. OLD SIR Pang ge 3 By the Hon. Mrs. Norten. 
hap. 71. The Barren, Barren Shore! 
* Ln Gertrude made Jealous. 
os . Frere’s Lodgings Detected. 
pea oe ‘4. Ailie 
VIIL aace Ts FOREIGN say © Zeeeereee, and 
LESSONS. By J. 


Maemillan & Co. rg 
Sold by all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Railway Stations. 


HORN RELICS: a Collection of Poems found 
Ae in a Carmelite Monastery in the North of La Mancha, in 1851. 


This volume ae a gamer curiosity .. 

Petite oe characteristics are buoyancy and good-humoured 

a of those ft s efforts which, like the works of Father 

bniiarame nei seae eee 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet:street, London. 





--The work of a true 





New Series, printed with new type, on fine toned paper, 


HE CHEMICAL NEWs: a by Wy. 
CROOKES, F.R.S. No. 403, for FRIDA ugust 23, 
nts:—Practical Losses of Sulphur in the VitelotY Mannfae: 

ge er of Cast Iron—Utilisation of the Waste ducts of 
the Manufacture of Gas—Spe Reports of the Paris Exhibition— 
Assimilation of Gelatine—Organie B enone oF Potabl _ Water— 
ces from Fo eon otices Books— 

Epacifie Grav oantivalence. a ‘Chemical Value in Exchange — 


blem—Contem m porary ntifie 
and Qneri ies Misce rrespondente; &e. Published 


Soler. pute a0 Rebellion se L. 1s. 8d. 
eve: riday, price 4¢. Subscription r annum Ill. ls, 
1, Wine Oftice-court, London, E. é, and bil Booksellers. 


Pato PARK for LIVERPOOL. The 
wig aie a Pg IS W ~~ 4d., or by post 5d , contains— 


ee 











Bird's-eye View 0! propose n Park, also Views of the 
various Buildings » be erected in it—Labour oe thang ns in 
Sydney—Sketches in Annandale— Supply 
Question— Murra, "s * Scotland ithe T 2 Top of Frauktort C — 

id various other vayees. with press ic and sanitary 
news.—1, York-street, Covent-garden and all Newsmen. 





CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
New Medium of [ntercommunieation for Explorers and 
in the field of R-- Science—Chemists, Peace, 


Twenty-four pages 
weekly, a SS on = — of a convenient 
size for preservati: 


[THE LABORATORY: a a Weekly Record of 
Scientific Research. No. XXI. August 2iéth. Price 6d. 
Contents.—Original Communications: On the Specific Gravit 

ont sexpeneicn-eostaient of Gases, (Illustrated), by Georges Sal 

—On some Spontaneous Changes taking in the Bark 

and Leaves of different perme of rR by u. W. Davy, A.B. 
M.B. &.—On. Nitrite of Amyl, by C. K. C. Vichborne, .C.S, 

Editorial pees Physic an Physics—Scientifie Relief Fund, 

ke. Ke on the aeaneee and Minerals at the Paris 

Exhibition. 


Pass at of > London 
ee ra pers enry Watts; F.R.S., 
and E. J. Mills, D. rtz on the Synthesis of me Moshat aly rally 
Swarts and Kekulé on Derivatives of Itaconic A: 
and Crabowski on Carminic Acid, &. Correspondence. Varia’ oe 
AS Series of Articles on the Determination of the Electrical Con- 
ates of Metals and Alloys, by A. Matthiessen, 
ans Cc. mmenced in N 


kin, M.A., was co: 
tinued in No. 22. Anot 


other important series 
sophy by A. Kekalé, == at the Univ. of Ghent, is also in 











course of publication. Original Papers by Wurtz, Naquet, Emile 
Kopp, pel other distinguished Foreign Chemists, are in prepara- 
tion. 


¢ PROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSOCIATION.' at 
Dundee, = specially reported in THE LABORATORY of 


Seaatations including postage. Quarter, 73. ; Half-year, 148. ; 


r, 

London: James Firth, 42 a, ‘Cannon-street, E.C. 

Agents :— Edinburgh : Maclachlan & Stewart ; 
ablin: Fannin & Co. 


[—= naa SeAsDARS FRENCH 


DE PORQUET'S Le eg de ¢ FBCOLTER . FRANGAIB, 
for turning English into French at 
38. 6d. 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR Saestoaneh Pr il 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 33. 64. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian 
Grammar. 3s. 6d. 








FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d, bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 38. 6d. 

HISTOIRE d’ANGLETERRE. 33. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to translate into French. 3s. 6d. 

ERADUCERER HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading Book), 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and may be had of the 

Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Gakley-square, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATIONS of JANUARY and 
JUNE, 1868. 


HARLOTTE CORDAY, a Tragedy, by 
PONSARD. Edited, with i Notes and Notice on 
Ponsard, by Prof. Chas. Cassal, LL.D. Price 2s. 6d. 
Edited, 


COLOMBA, by Prosper MERIMEE. 
with English Notes and a Notice on _ aad by Professors 
Brette, Cassal, and Karcher. Price 3s. 


DIANE, & Drews i in Verse, - ae AUGIER. 
Edited, with English Notes and a Notice on.Augier, by Th. 
Karcher, LL.B. Brive 28, 6d. 


These Books having aon oneal for the above Examinations, 
are now published by 
Triibner & Co. 60, P: 


Tilustrated, 2nd Edition, greatly enlarged, 4 by post 28. 10d. 


RELAND BEFORE. THE UNION; with 
. Rewitiens = Se the Unpublished Diary of Lord Chief 
Ip - 

ae baro pe for ‘which the fature historian will be 
as much indebted to Mr. Fitzpatri as his readers of the present 
day.” rel 23 ane. Querie ries, “* Titustrates with a ae 
a capita! = 
itch. “* Full ofancedotes and will amply repay careful i perusal. al 
Era. Hotten, 75, Biceadilly. Dublin, Rell ly. 


In crown 8vo. 4s. 6¢, bound, with 220 newly-engraved Diagrams, 


uc LID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY, with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, om | 
SUPPL EMENTARY. PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-inst ms 
vy W. D. COOLEY, 
Author of the e apieeez of Maritime a Tiana Discovery,” 
The Negroland of the Arabs,’ & 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 38. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
tain eachersnu priesestadente, Upwards of 18 Propositions 
ft" and privateStudents. Upwa 
dedueed from the Six Books of Euclid, are illustra: in it 
by new Diagrams. 
New Edition—Feap. tvo. price 18. 6d. 


OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID; being the 
D ms illustrating the ‘Elements,’ with "the Enuncia- 

















ti ‘inted rately for Use in the Class-room. 
— Whi hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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MISS TYTLER’S NEW STORY. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE 
HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR of ‘CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,’ &c. 


SPEcTATOR.—‘“‘ We trust our readers will not miss the 
chance of taking up these volumes to read them, for we 
have no hesitation in characterizing them as at once the 
warmest, richest, and sincerest of recent novels. The story 
is bright with skilfully contrasted pictures, and full of 
mellow wisdom. Miss Tytler’s rare merit of softly tem- 

ring between the domestic element in her story and the 

torical one is only matched by the rare power she has 
shown in the dramatic interpretation of nature—a point 
on which we wish to speak the more fully and the more 
admiringly, that she has in certain passages called to our 
mind Tennyson and Browning; and has, in one or two 
instances at least, surpassed the former in truthfulness 
and breadth of rendering.” 

Mornine Post.—‘‘ The author of ‘Citoyenne Jacque- 
line’ has, in the present instance, produced a work which 
is indisputably a higher manifestation of her rare genius. 
Such a book as ‘The Huguenot Family’ ought to be called 
by a nobler name than ‘a novel.’ It claims analysis as 
an historical study of great value and beauty; and as a 
story,—as an example of character-painting, of the close 
and delicate representation of the gifts and graces, the 
struggles and triumphs of the human heart,—it has few, 
if any, superiors. Grand’mére Dupuy is the finest creation 
of English fiction since Romola. The Parson’s daughters 
would do no discredit to Oliver Goldsmith.” 

ATHEN£UM.—“‘ ‘The Huguenot Family’ is well written, 
and there is originality and power displayed throughout 
the story.” 

OBSERVER.—“ This story is thoroughly charming and 
original, —written in the pure and forcible language which 
has gained for the author a thoroughly appreciative circle 
of admirers.” 

Star.—“ ‘The Huguenot Family’ is quite worthy of 
the authoress of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ It is full of well- 
drawn characters, has many situations that are original, 
and much excellent writing. It is, in fact, a beautiful 
story—pure, touching, and elevated in tone; one which 
any cultivated reader must peruse with interest and 

iration.” 


Horst & BLackert, Publishers, 
13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NOTICE.—Now ready at every Library, in 1 vol. 


UNTIL THE END: 


A Novel. 
By JOHN POMEROY. 


“The story is well told. The scenes are laid in Italy, Ireland, 
and England. It will be read with interest, and contains enough 
of striking and even terrible incident to make it exciting. a . 

rlobe. 


Also ready at all Libraries in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 


“The courtship which gives the title to this story is certainly 
the most extraordinary one that ever novelist imagined or at- 
tempted to portray. As far as we can judge, it is thoroughly 
ori 1, which is a great recommendation for the novel, to begin 
with; and when we add that its peculiarity is cleversy worked 
out, so that an agreeable and comprehensive story is the result, 
we can scarcely say more in its favour. There isa calm, steady 
tone of srmpemy: interest, and even fascination kept up; and 
few readers will lay it aside without having enjoyed its perusal. 

e have seldom read a story where the conceptions of an author 
have been so clearly defined and so successfully carried into 

ty; and in spite of the peculiarity which gives it a dis- 
tinctive character of its own, the reader soon becomes intimately 
acquainted with the scenes described and the actors who figure in 
them.”—Observer. 


At all Libraries, in 3 yols. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


By WILLIAM DUTHIE. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


By THOMAS SPEIGHT. 


WOODBURN GRANGE. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT. 


HEROES OF CRAMPTON. 


By J. G. HOLLAND. 





London: CHartes W. Woop, 18, Tavistock- 
street, Strand, 





TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: | 


An Llustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. I. for August now ready. 
Contents. 

1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, 

LL.D. (With an Illustration. ) 

Chaps. 1. ‘‘Myself.”—2. At Home.—3. Doubts and 

Fears.—4. The Disillusion.—5. The Journey. 

The Shortest Way Home. (With an Illustration.) 
Thespians out of the Cart. (Iihstrated: ) 
Aunt Anastasia on Society. 
The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. (With an 


No. II. for September will be published on 
Monday next, the 26th instant. 


Contents. 


1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, 

LL.D. (With an Illustration. ) 
Chaps. 6. The School.—7. The Cruise.—8. The 
Return. 

2. September in England. (With an Illustration.) 

3. “ Refusers.” 

4. Aunt Anastasia on Pretty Prayer-books. 

5. Our Lake-Land. Illustration.) Prologue. 

6. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. (With an Chaps. 1. Whispered.—2. Pondered.—3. Proposed. 
Illustration. ) —4. Settled. 


Sum 92 po 





Book I. Chaps. 1. Rowley Court.—2. In Posses- 6. Rusticus at the Belgian Balt. 
ma a Carabas House. 7. The Empire of Mexico. 
aS ae “em / . | 8. The Recluse of the Iron Tower. By Shirley Brooks, 
8. At the Bains de Mer. (Illustrated.) . * 
9. The Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspondence. No. II. 9, The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence. No. I. 
10. Taking the Air. 10. Starved at Spithead. 
ll. Paris Fashions. (With Coloured Plate, and several | 11. Paris Fashions. (With Coloured Plate, and several. 
Illustrations. ) | Illustrations. ) 





‘*Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. | |“ ‘The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all. the 
Two new novels, two singing poems (one of them by Mr. | dash, spirit, and descriptive power which are naturally to 
Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social topics, and | be looked for from their author, and is pervaded also by’ 
a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only | a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it be necessary to 
part of the contents of his first number.”—Atheneum. institute any comparison for so good a thing, will reminé 

“Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and pro- | the — fe ey | Hook, in ay bors ~ le ad his pe 
duced in a neat and handsome style, it can hardly fail to | days. Since Cu urney came home from India, an 

“eee »__ Dai carried surprise and desolation into: the bosom of his 
achieve success.”—Daily Telegraph. ~ * Exil Ind’ h - 

as nan " W's i field s family, no ‘ Exile of In as appeared to compare with 

., This enterprise of Dr. Russell’s in a new field seems | the trio composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko. 
likely to bring him fresh laurels. The story so far keeps Morning Post. 
to the soil of Ireland, and the style is something like that “Right well does it look, and right well does it read. 
of Charles Lever suddenly endowed with depth and jts contributors are men of mark; and they have not 
strength, and a gleam of bright imagination.”—Star. | merely given their names, but their brains. illiam 

‘** Tinsleys’ has made its appearance, and looks as Russell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as 
though it would make its way. Paper, print, illustra- | it is a thousand wonders and pities he has not penned 
tions, editor, and contributors all look well.”—Bookseller. | before.”—Standard. 


HOG HUNTING in the EAST; and other 


Sports. With numerous Illustrations. By Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of ‘The Eastern Hunters.’ In 
1 vol. 8vo. (Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. By J.S8. 


LE FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Just ready. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘PAUL MASSIE.” 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Paul Massie.’ In 3 vols. [Ready this day at all Libraries. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait: a Novel. In 2. vols. 
[Ready this day. 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: 








a New Novel. 


Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Seeond Edition this day. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 


[This day.. 





HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. In 2 vols. [Ready this day, 

HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 3 vols. 

A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood 
In 8 vols. [Ready this day. 

WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. By George 

M, FENN, Author of ‘Bent, not Broken,’ &c. In 8 vols. 

BLACK SHEEP: a Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of ‘The Forlorn Hope,’ &c. In 3 vols. 

“‘ Harriet Routh is so vigorous and so fascinating in her own way, that the book is more interesting than ninety-nine 
novels out of a hundred. It is a book which makes even the hungry reader late for his meals. There cannot well be a 
greater tribute to an author's power of fascination than this.”—Saturday Review. 

TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated 
Monthly. Price One Shilling. Conducted by EDMUND YATES, 
London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by MR. MURRAY. 


ARARAARAARARRRARARRnnnnnnnnnnnn 


ADVANCED DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITHS COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


(1,220 pp.) Medium 8vo. 21s. 


DR. WM. SMITHS CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


GRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 188. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


(1,050 pp.) Medium 8yo. 21s. 


of MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
With Illustrations. 


SMALLER DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITHS SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Square 12mo. 7s. - PP-) 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, with a Latin-English 


Dictionary to Pheedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's ‘ Gallic War.’ 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of MYTHO- 


LOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITHS SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITHS SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. With Maps, Illustra- 


tions, and Woodcuts. (622 pr.) Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


GREEK CLASSICS. 


The STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Upper Forms in Schools. By 
Professor CURTIUS. Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 6s. 
A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged 


from the above work of CURTIUS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S INITIA GRAECA: a First Greek Course; containing Gram- 


mar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITHS SMALLER CLASSICAL 


lations from the Ancient Poets, With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 38. 6d. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRACA: 


tus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
MATTHILA’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 


BLOMFIELD, Revised by EDWARDS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS: a Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymo- 


logy of Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. 8vo. 128. 


MYTHOLOGY. With Trans- 


a First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delec- 


Abridged by 


BUTTMAN’S CATALOGUE of IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS. With all 


the Tenses extant—their Formation, Meaning, and Usage. Translated, with Notes, by FISHLAKE. Post Syo, 68. 


LATIN CLASSICS. 
The STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Upper Forms in Schools. 


WM. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 68. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Middle and Lower 


Forms. Abridged from the above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; includ- 


ing a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI’S LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use of Schools. 


By 


12mo. 


OxENHAI S ENGLISH NOTES for LATIN ELEGIACS; designed for Early 


Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part L. 


A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S Baretta ba fe bye Part II. Latin Reapine Boox. 


un introduction to Ancient Mythology, G ies and History. With Notes and a Dictionary. 12mo. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part III. Lari Poerry. 1. 


Easy Hexameters and Pentameters. 2. Ecloge Ovidianz. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part IV. Latin Prose Compo- 


SITION. Rules of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exercises on the Syntax. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part V. SHort TALEs and ANnEc- 


DOTES from ANCIENT HISTORY, for TRANSLATION into LATIN PROSE. 12mo. 3¢. 


A First Latin Course. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBeMARLE-STREET. 









(THE BROADWAY, No. I.—The Third 
Edition, making the 90th Thousand, is ready, price 
6d., or by post 8 stamps. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, price 6d., or by post 8 stamps, No. I. of 


(THE BROADWAY.—LONDON and 
NEW YORK. An International Magazine. 


CONTENTS. 


1. BRAKESPEARE;; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ With a full- 
page Illustration by J. A. Pasquier. 
2. CHARMIAN. By Robert Buchanan. 
3. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICIZED. 
Hollingshead. 
4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. 
8 Illustrations. 
5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT aun AMERICAN 
POETRY. By W. Clark Russell. 

. FLO’S FATE. By Clement Scott. 

. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 
With a full-page Illustration by R. C. Hulme. 

—— IN LOVE. By the Author of ‘ The Gentle 
e.” 


By John 


With 


am 


ad 


9. IN THE SEASON. By Edmund Yates. With a full- 
page Illustration. 


10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. 
Denison. 


11. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 
12. AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke. 


George Routledge & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





THE BROADWAY, No. I.—Opinions 
of the Press. 





THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 


Examiner. 


“Will take its place among the most successful of its 
class. It is well written, wholesome, and entertaining.” 





THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
Standard. 
‘Opens with considerable promise, and its appearance 


reflects credit upon the enterprising and intelligent pub- 
lishers. Every page affords a pleasant bit of reading.” 





[THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
Morning Advertiser. 


“ As varied in contents as can possibly be desired. 
fairly and handsomely launched.” 


Is 





(THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
Star. 


“Excellent sixpenny-worth. A very spirited magazine.” 





THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
Weekly Register. 
“Messrs. Routledge seem determined to command 


success by fully deserving it. Would be cheap at five 
times the money.” 





THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
City Press. 
“A marvellous sixpenny-worth.” 





(THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
Somerset Gazette 


“Equal in the quality and even in the quantity of its 
contents to some of the shilling magazines. 





T= BROADWAY.—Opinion of the 
Independent. 


“The illustrations are equal to those which appear in 





the best of the high-priced magazines. 
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On the 27th inst. price ONE SHILLING, 
THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, 

FOR SEPTEMBER. 


I, STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN. 
‘Archie Lovell.” 


Chap. 20. Coffee on the Terrace. 
» 21. The Farm Garden. 
» 23. An Offer of Love. 
» 23. An Offer of Marriage. 


IL, “GUP.” By Florence Marryat. 
TI. A REAL GOOD THING. 
IV. REMINISCENCES OF BUSH LIFE. 
V. THE BITTERNESS OF JOY. 
VI. NEWS ABOUT COMETS. By Dr. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
VII. A LOST NAME. By the Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 
Chaps. 32 to 38. 
VIII. ORDERED ABROAD. 
1X. THE GRECIAN TALES OF ALEXANDER RANGABE. 
X. LA HAUTE MAGIE. 
XI. LUCIA NEALE: CARMEN EROTICUM. By James 
Hannay. 


By the Author of 


THE NEW BOOKS. 
CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER; ineluding Incidents of Devil-Fishing, Wild-Cat, 
Deer and Bear Hunting, &. By the Hon. WM. ELLIOTT. 
Post 8vo. 68. [Nearly ready. 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the LAST 


YEARS of the REIGN of LOUIS-PHILIPPE. With an 
Account of the Spanish Marriages and the Revolution of 1848. 
8vo. 650 pp. 188. 


A WALKING TOUR ROUND IRE- 


LAND. By AN ENGLISHMAN. In large post 8yo. with 
Map, 10s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES 


of the UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 2 vols. demy 8yo. 30s. 


SHINAR: the Scripture Record of 
the Confusion of Language and the Dispersion verified by 
Modern Discovery. By Dr. M‘CAUSLAND. Demy 8vyo. 28. 6d. 


—_>—- 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 





1. MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT: 


In 8 vols. post 8vo. [On Tuesday next. 





N 


THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD 


ESTCOURT. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 3 vols. 





3. £500 REWARD. 3 vols. 





. CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: 


Oxford Story. 2 vols. 


~~ 


an 





or 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP 


as a FLOWER. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 





6. MOUNT. CARMEL : 


a Story of 
Modern English Life. 1 vol. 





CHEAP EDITION of WHICH 


SHgty IT BE? In om 8vo. with an Illust: 
i ye a ration by 


RIcHARD —. Publisher in Ordinary to 


Her. Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Seventh Edition of 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 2vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
“‘ Avery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 
and well. He gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
striking descriptions of the scenes he i and the conversations 
he held with many of the Saints.”—7in 
“ Mr. Dixon’s book is the work of a keen observer.” 
Quarterly Review. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS, and HOME 
Serece> AMERICA. By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 
SECOND EDITION. 8vo. with Illustrations, 158. 
“ The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE among the PACIFIC 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. i ONT, Esq. 1 vol. 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 18s. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By | 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister- + New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES 


of HOWGLEN. By GEORGE MAC DONALD, M.A. Formin 
the New Volume of HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDAR 
LIBRARY. 5s, bound and Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘CITOYENNE sont 
LINE,’ &&. 3 vols. 

“We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking up 
these volumes to read them, for we have no hesitation in charac- 
terizing them as at once the warmest, richest, and sincerest of 
recent novels. The story is bright with vekilfully y-contrasted pic- 
tures, and full of mellow wisdom. Miss Tytler's rare merit of 
tho kameten between the domestic element in her story and 
the historical one, is only matched by the rare power she has 
shown in the dramatic ne jeep of nature—a point on which 
we wish to speak the more fullyand the more admiringly, that she 
has in certain passages called to our mind Tennyson and Brown- 
ing; and has, in one or two instances at least, surpassed the 
former in truthfulness and breadth of rendering.” —Spectator. 


A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace 


RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


The SISTERS of SAINTHILL. wed 


LADY BLAKE. 3 yols. 


U 
The CURATE’S DISCIPLINE By 
Mrs. EILOART. 3 vols. 

“We recommend this book to the novel reader. 
than nine-tenths of — ear’s works ; 
pleased with it as the 
a good education, Sor 
good common sense. ””__ Atheneum 

“One of the best novels of the season.”—John Bull. 


LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana 
M. CRAIK, Author of ‘Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,’ &. 2 vols. 


“There are charming traits of character in this book—-much of 
pw ortraiture is perfect. The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell 
rank Arnold is drawn with wonderful skill.” —Spectator. 


ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of 


* St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 


It is better 

and the reader will be 
uction of a lady apparently gifted with 
taste, and, what is still more remarkable, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 58. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS; 


COMPRISING 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Human | Nothing New. PY the Author 
at of ‘ John Halif: 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
urke’s Romance of the Forum. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 

The Creseent and the Cross. By 
Eliot Warb ure rton. Adéle. Miss ee 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. Studies from Life. y the 

A Woman’s Thonghts about I 


Women. By the Author of Grandmother’s Money. 


‘John Halifax.* Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oli- No Church. 

phant. istress and By the 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. Author of ‘ Bm Tauiter. < 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. Lost ont Sav ~ By the Hon, 


A Life for a Life. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Sub- 


Mrs. 
Les Misérables, > V.H 
Barbara’s By ‘Miss 


urb. Edwards. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. a = or slie By Mrs. 
Sam Slick’s * Old ences ao 
Darien. By E. War urton. st 0 
Burke’s Family Romance. Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
The ae of Norlaw. By Mrs. | Christian’s Mistak: By the 


e. 

mh Olighan 1m 4 tet Anthor of | John —. 

e ishwoman in Italy. lec F y George Mac 
to Donald 


Life of Jeanne d’Albret. { 








MILTon House, LUDGATE-HILL, Aug. 24, 1867, 


SAMPSON LOW & CO0.’S 
LIST FOR SUMMER READING. 


—— 


NOTICE.—The New Novel, by 
W. C. Russell, entitled The HUNCH- 
BACK’S CHARGE, will be ready on 
Monday — in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The PYRENEES: a Description of 


Summer Life at French Watering Places. By HENRY 

BLACKBURN. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 1 vol. royal 

8vo. cloth extra, with a New Map of the Central Pyrenees, 

= 188. 

* This work presents no less than One Hundred and Twenty 

of the Artist’s Sketches—upwards of Fifty meine. _ ie En- 

gravings. They have been produced with nish, 
and will be found to comprise =e of the most perfect anes of 
Pyrenees scenery ever published. 

“* One of the most mete books of the present year, and illus. 
trated by some of the finest works of Gustave Doré. Mr. Black- 
burn an Doré have together produced a book — should 
send hundreds of Englishmen to the Pyrenees this — ay 

y Ne 


The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE'S 


ARCADIA. Written by Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. Edited, 
with Notes, by the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.” A Choice 
Edition. Dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of Derby, 
Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ All the best things in the ‘ Arcadia’ are retained intact in 
this edition, and even brought into greater prominence than in 
the original by the curtailment of some of its inferior Portions 
and the most and metrical digressio: 

Baaminer. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Second Seri ranslated Lg sassy HUTTON 
and L. J. TROTTER. ‘2 4 post 8vo. 

“We can no more condense these letters awe we could condense 
perfumes, no more display their special merit by extracts than we 
could show the beauty of a flower by little snippets from its leaves. 
Our only business is to state a conviction that to those who care to 





study recent English ps with the help of a mind essentially 
foreign but of rare — ht and honesty, to all who like to gaze on 
a well-known landsca: pe from a new point of observation, these 


letters will prove most pleasant and most instructive.”—Spectator. 
“M. Louis Blanc deals with passing events, and even with 

ing follies,—holding up a mirror in which we can see ourselves 

ay his pen is always guided by a serious motive. Even when D he 

is be test and wittiest,—and he is sometimes si larly bright 

and oe ae observations are remarkable for their 

good sense.”—A thenceum. 


The BOOK of the SONNET; being 


Selections. With an Essay on Sonnets and Sonneteers, 5 
the late LEIGH HUNT. Paited, — the Lge! MS., wit 
Additions, by S. ADAMS LEE. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, = 
“The genuine aroma of literature abounds in every 
We recomme: ybody whose soul is weary to turn for an 
or even half-an-hour, to this most pleasant book.” 
Saturday Review. 


On the PRESERVATION of COM- 


ONS in ed eG OUR HOOD of LONDON and other 
LARGE TOWNS: Six Essa, m the Legal and Historical 
Part of the Sons 2 on the “Rights of the wine and of the 
Lords of Manors; to which the Prizes offered by Henry W. 
Peek, Esq., of Wimbledon Ho W., were awarded. By 
1. JOHN M. MAIDLOW. moe low of Queen’s College, Oxford ; 
; T. Us CRUMP, 


2. W. P. BEALE, 
Middle ve ERT HEN RY tt CKS HOCKING, St. John’s, 

Oxf HUNTE! -A., Surbiton; EDGAR 

LOCKHART, =. -row. 8yo. cloth, price 14s. 

“In August it is agreeable to dream of the open country. 
Visions x... moors and hill-sides, far-stretching downs and long- 
reac! seashores, are to the eye of the pent-up citizen what the 
mirage Ss to the traveller in the Sah4ra. Even the subject of 
“Commons Preservation’ presents, at such a period, a pleasing 
prospect....Just now there is more than a common attraction in 
the subject of a Common.”—Atheneu 


The BOOK of the HAND; or, 


the Science of Modern enn yt chiefly eae to the 

ms of D’Arpentigny exbaroll lies. With some Ac- 
count of the Gipsies. By x a CRAIG, M.A. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


hour, 





“2 t store of amusing g ras Ke on the subject of Palmistry 
has been here brought together.” —Zxzaminer. 
« Full of practical information from beginning to end.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


ON THE HEIGHTS. By Berthold 


Cc A Novel, in 3 vols. Forming the first three 
eT Baron. Tauchnitz’ "s New coe Be of German 
Authors.” Copyright in this Country. 


IN THE YEAR ’13: a Tale of 


Mecklenburg Life. By FRITZ REUTER. Translated from 
the. Platt- Deutsch, by CHARLES LEE LEWES. 1 vol. 
small 8yo. cloth, 2s. 

*,* Forming the New Volume of Tauchnitz’s German Authors. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & MagsTON, 
Ludgate-hill. 
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LITERATURE 

The Poultry Book. By W. B. Tegetmeier. 
With Pictures by Harrison Weir, printed in 
Colours. (Routledge & Sons.) 

The Practical Poultry Keeper: a Complete and 
Standard Guide to the Management of Poultry, 
whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or 
Exhibition. By L. Wright. (Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin.) 

Turse titles are characteristic of the books. 
‘The Poultry Book’ is edited by the editor of 
‘The Standard of Excellence,’ and supplied with 
information by breeders of renown and by judges 
whose decrees are final in the prize-shows. The 
‘Poultry Book,’ indeed, claims to be the standard 
of merit, or voice of authority, in the poultry 
house and yard. But the ‘Poultry Keeper’ is 
still louder in self-assertion. It is “the only 
practical book among, at least, half-a-dozen.” 
The smaller and cheaper book, contrasting 
itself with at least half-a-dozen mostly larger and 
costlier, says boldly, one book may be as good 
as another, and better too. Beautiful colours 
and bright pencillings notwithstanding, the 
bantam is not abashed beside the prize cocks, 
but crows out as defiantly his opinion of his 
own merits as any six of them. 

The ‘Poultry Keeper’ has much to say for 
himself. At the bar of public opinion a judg- 
ment may be obtained reversing the decisions 
of the present poultry judges. The ‘Standard 
of Excellence’ may be condemned as erroneous. 
“The eye of the Malay cock,” says the ‘Stan- 
dard of Excellence,” must be “fiery red,” and 
the ‘Poultry Keeper’ denounces the red eye 
as decidedly wrong, being rarely seen, and 
insists that the “pearly or white eye” is de- 
cidedly the right thing, enjoying as it does 
the preference of the Indian fanciers. On 
this and like great questions is the poultry 
world divided. If the present judges should 
be proved to be wrong, the splendid empire 
of fine feathers may pass away, and the aris- 
tocracy of combs give place to an epoch of 
democratic fowls. 

In the year 1866 we imported 438,878,880 
foreign eggs, chiefly from France; for the 
French are superior to us in poultry-breeding. 
This is the fact which is shaking the seats of 
the authorities, and seems likely to produce a 
revolution in the hen-houses. The French under- 
sell us in our own markets, although they have 
to pay for sea carriage; they send us 6,000,000 
eggs a week. Their poultry is better on the 
table than ours, and very much cheaper. Some- 
thing must be done, or a dynasty may be 
changed and a new government set up. The 
British poultry-eater cannot understand why 
he cannot be as well and cheaply supplied by 
English hens as by French. He says there 
must be something wrong somewhere. Feeling 
this fact in the nerves of his purse, he is not 
consoled by being told that British poultry sur- 
passes French in gorgeous plumage, and carries 
off the prizes at competitions. Caring little or 
naught for niceties about combs, beaks, hackles, 
wattles, saddles, and fluff, vulture-hocks or five 
toes, his standard of excellence is his palate 
and the size of the eggs he empties with his 


shows and the pictures of Mr. Harrison Weir, 
he readily grants, have proved the possession 
of points of beauty, which the unobservant 

ve never seen, by cocks, hens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, and guinea-fowls; but his tests are 
contained in the sum of relief which the prices 
of his poulterer can give him from the extortions 





of his butcher. Pencillings, spanglings, frizzles, | the results of their researches. A search within 
silky or sickle feathers are, of course, worthy | a radius of forty miles of Paris was made in 
of note in an artistic point of view; but it is | vain. At the Garden of Plants and the Society 
curious to remark that these things have for of Acclimatation nothing was known of any 
years absorbed the attention of English fanciers, | such establishment. But, at last, it was heard 
whilst Frenchmen have devoted themselves to | of. An official of the Acclimatation Society in 
the production of eggs and flesh. Here is a | Boulogne Wood stated, in writing, that he had 
matter in which Englishmen have won prizes | been informed of a henery with twelve thousand 
while Frenchmen made profits. Students of | fowls, at Mouy, near Beauvais. Mr. Geyelin 
the French in France do not come back saying | immediately telegraphed to Beauvais, request- 
of all things, how much better they manage | ing De Sora to say whether or not he had an 
these things in France, but they observe more | extensive henery. The answer returned was— 


superiorities than stay-at-home folks will believe | 
in; and as for this one, it is undeniable. | 
In poultry, the English seek show and the 
French reality. Horticultural shows produce 
large fruits deficient in flavour, and Gallino- 
cultural competitions breed picturesque fowls 
with small breasts. The editor of ‘The Poultry 
Book’ says, the great superiority of French 
poultry for the table and the greater cheapness 
of French eggs make it desirable to ascertain 
what the conditions are which enable our neigh- 
bours to surpass us. When this inquiry arose, 
and curiosity was excited on the subject, a clever 
Frenchman sent a paragraph to the newspapers 
to explain the mystery and show the English 
how fortunes might be made. M. de Sora and 
his establishment were described, to the aston- 
ishment and delight of poultry-breeders of 
every clime. The ancient race of De Sora had 
lost all except a dilapidated castle and a small 
home-farm; and the last De Sora thought 
anxiously how he might restore the fallen for- 
tunes of his family. At last-he found out how to 
make the henhouse rebuild the castle! He made 
his hens lay every day, by feeding them on 
horseflesh. He had proved, by physiological 
experiments, that if hens do not lay every day 
in winter, it is only because they do not then 
get their meat-diet of worms and insects. Fed 
with horseflesh, their natural fertility returns. 
The discovery was a valuable one ; and pilgrims, | 
full of faith, left America and Australia, and 
wandered over France, crying “De Sora, De 


Sora,” as the Saracen mother of St. Thomas | 
a Becket cried “Gilbert, Gilbert.” Here was, | 
no doubt, the lost secret embodied in the fable | 
of the goose which laid the golden eggs. Jour- 


nalists of well-earned authority in the poultry | 





“not known.” A letter which was despatched, 
with the same question, to the same address 
was neither answered nor returned. And then 
the indomitable Mr. Geyelin went to Mouy, and 
found and saw a great henery. No M. de Sora 
had ever been heard of in the neighbourhood 
of Mouy, but a M. Manoury lived at Mouy, 
rearing about five thousand fowls a year, of 
pure breeds, and neither supplying the markets 
of Paris nor feeding them on horseflesh ! 

But Mr. Geyelin learned some things in 
France. He saw turkeys hatching chickens. 
A hen finds a dozen chickens quite as many as 
she can bring up; but a turkey can hatch and 
protect a couple of dozen. Mr. Geyelin found 
large numbers of turkeys—on some farms as 
many as a hundred—busy hatching chickens. 
Some of them spend as many as six months in 
the year at this employment; and all the while 
they are rearing pullets they are fattening 
themselves. Pullets and turkeys, two kinds of 
birds by one process, are thus prepared for the 
market. Moreover, by this process the frugal 
French reserve the hens for the more profitable 
pursuit of laying eggs. The hens, instead of 
leading about their chickens and capons, have, 
like other French mothers, substitutes, who 
discharge their nursing duties for them. Turkeys 
are said to be the best protectors of chickens 
and capons. After considering the De Sora 
hoax, and recalling to mind many a similar one, 
successfully invented and propagated by our 
clever neighbours, the account which Mr. 
Geyelin gives of the ruse by which the turkeys 
are beguiled into the functions of foster-mothers 
for chickens, must be received as a hearsay 
which has been believed by Mr. Geyelin :— 

‘When a turkey has been hatching for some 


world explained the theory of the process. M. | months, and shows a disposition to leave off, a 
de Sora began with 300 fowls, and soon had | glassful of wine is given her in the evening, and 
300,000, with a proper proportion of cocks. | a number of chickens are substituted for the eggs. 
Immense sausage-machines turned twenty-two | On waking in the morning, she kindly takes to 


| discovery of M. de Sora; and for aught known 
spoon, or of the helps he can give from his | 
knife and fork. The excellence of the prize- | 





: ‘ : | them, and leads them about, strutting amidst a 
sans Relig gly sical amnion say troop of 70 to 100 chickens with the dignity of 


a drum-major. When, however, a troop leader is 
required that has not been hatching, such as a 
capon or a turkey, then it is usual to pluck some 
of their feathers from the breasts, and to give them 
a glass of wine, and whilst in a state of inebriation 
to place some chickens under them. On getting 
sober the next morning, they feel that some sudden 
change has come over them, and as the denuded 
part is kept warm by the chickens, they also take 
kindly to them.” 


The poultry- competitions of the French 
differ from, or rather contrast with the poultry- 
shows of the English ; for the French do not 
exhibit their specimens until the feathers 
have been stripped off, and the fowls prepared 
for the table. The ideal of English excellence 
is in the feathers, and of French in the flesh. 
In December, 1864, there was an exhibition of 
poultry prepared for the table at Paris. 500 
competitors exhibited in the Palace of Industry 
nearly 3,000 specimens, all ready for the pot 
or the spit. Four specimens lay together on 
sloping tables covered with blue paper, each lot 
being separated from the other by partitions of 
wood painted red. The specimens were grouped 


ingenious De Sora turned every part of the 
horse to account, selling heads, hoofs and skins 
at a profit, and manufacturing the marrow into 
perfumed pomade and lip-salve. Thus the mince- 
meat cost him “much less than nothing.” Kept 
in store-rooms of a temperature just above the 
freezing-point, the meat never spoils. Salt and 
pepper are beneficial additions. Four years of 
life having been accorded to each fowl, it is 
fattened and sent to market; and of course the 
fowls sent can be counted only by thousands 
a year. Commenting on these brilliant results, 
an eminent writer in a London journal asked, 
“Why the spoilt meat of London was not sent 
to the poultry-yard ?” 

There are still to be found believers in the 


to the contrary among the visitors to the 
Paris Exhibition, there may have been practi- 
cal poultry-keepers who have tried to find the 
locality of his establishment. A poultry-farm 
said to realize 40,000/. a year of clear profit is 
worth seeing. Mr. Geyelin, the manager, and 
two directors of the National Poultry Company 
having been sent to study the celebrated horse- 








flesh henery, Mr. Geyelin published a report of 


into five divisions—the Houdan, La Fiéche, 
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La Bresse of Burgundy, Crévecceur of Nor-| 


mandy, and a miscellaneous group. Four La 
Bresse pullets won for their exhibitor the grand 
rize of 1,000 francs and a gold medal. La 

resse fowls are remarkable for the smallness 
of their bones and the plumpness of their flesh. 
They are very artistically prepared for the 
market. There were at the exhibition 600 spe- 
cimens of La Bresse fowls, about 150 specimens 
of La Fléche, and 200 Crévecceurs. Some of 
the geese were gigantic. During the show, the 
judges and exhibitors dined upon La Bresse 
and Crévecceur fowls. Questions were discussed, 
not about pencillings and spanglings, but about 
the loss of weight in drawing, and roasting— 
preparing for the cook, or in cooking for the 


table. The loss per cent. was as follows :— 
La Bresse. Houdan, Crévecceur, 
In preparing for the cook 20°95 .... 20°32 .... 17°58 
Im cooking........ccccece 40°68 .... 28°83 .... 28°42 
Total loss per cent....... 52°51 .... 44°32 .... 49°95 


No experiments of similar exactitude are 
on record respecting British fowls ; and ‘The 
Standard of Excellence’ prescribes no such 
tests of the relative merits of breeds. Prizes 
for superior merits on the table have not yet 
been given at any British shows. 

La Bresse, like our farm-yard fowls, seem 
to have been formed by a mixture of races, 
They are of any or of all colours. Their shape 
and size resemble the grey Dorking. They are 
fed on buckwheat and maize. The district of 
La Bresse lies on the banks of the Saone, and 
its fame as a poultry country dates from the 
end of the eighteenth century, when the culture 
of maize for pigs and poultry became general. 
La Bresse pullets only three months old can 
be fattened for the table. The offspring of 
young cocks fatten best. A hen may lay a hun- 
dred and sixty eggs in a year and hatch two or 
three broods. A chicken two months old weighs 
two pounds, a poularde five months old weighs 
six, and a capon at six months may weigh 
eight or ten pounds. Crévecceurs, the rivals of 
La Bresse fowls for the table, are said to be 
too delicate in constitution for the climate of 
Great Britain. The La Fléche breed are strange 
birds to look at. La Fléche cocks have a 
metallic black plumage, an upright carriage, 
large watchful eyes, long red hanging wattles, 
red faces, and red, branching, antler-like combs. 
They have something weird and hobgoblin-like 
about them. La Fléche hens, only less formid- 
able in appearance than the cocks, are prolific 
layers of tremendous eggs. The eggs are not 
so fertile as they are large. The appearance of 
this breed is so wild from their black feathers, 
red wattles, red faces and red combs, that they 
might have been made in memory of les bon- 
nets rouges of La Terrewr. Houdans resemble 
Dorkings. They have the artificial fifth toe 
which, indisposing the old Dorkings to exercise, 
and making the young ones lift their feet very 
high, prevents their becoming thin, tough and 
wiry from running about. By the way, this 
excrescent toe, long deemed a very cunning 
application of a principle in physiological 
science, is now generally condemned. It is said 
to be a cause of the disease called bumble-foot, 
and probably the fat gained by enforced indo- 
lence is lost in cooking. 

The names of the French breeds seem to be 
truly derived from the places in which they 
flourish. The Spanish breed, also, is found in 
Spain and on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
But this appropriateness seems to be the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, in reference to the names 
of breeds of poultry. For Cochin China fowls 
were unknown in that country until introduced 
by the English. Polands are not known in 
Poland. Spangled Hamburghs are said to be 
certainly an English breed. There are no 


Brahmas on the banks of the Brahmapootra. 





ie a ee —=== 
especially if he may have seen them in the 


The game breed is, more than any other, charac- 
teristically English, and the editor of ‘The 
Poultry Book’ calls it indigenous. Perhaps the 
attention given to feathers rather than flesh of 
late years, and the culture of pluckiness in 
the game breed in the times of our cock-fighting 
forefathers, may have not a little to do with 
the present inferiority of our poultry for the 
table. There are British game-cocks whose 
genealogies can be carried back in stud-books 
for at least a hundred years. The cock-fight 
was a Darwinian struggle for life which selected 
the strongest to be the sires of the breed. Many 
fanciers think the game cock the perfection of 
gallinaceous beauty; perhaps just as there are 
servant girls who think the soldier’s the finest 
manly form. Cock-fighting having become 
illegal, the game or English breed has survived 
the purpose for which it was bred; but it is 
still a fine breed for gentlemen with large 
estates, where the fowls can have extensive 
runs. And this breed can be used to protect 
more timid breeds. When a yard is infested 
by cats which carry off the chickens, a game 
hen with steel spurs, and having a brood of 
her own, can give lessons in honesty to the 
boldest grimalkins. 

‘The Poultry Book’ and ‘The Poultry Keeper’ 
are both valuable books; ‘The Poultry Book’ 
may be best adapted for exhibitors, and ‘The 
Poultry Keeper’ for families. 





The Alpine Journal: a Record of Mountain 
Adventure and Scientific Observation. By 
Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
H. B. George, M.A. Vol. IIT. (Longmans & 
Co.) 

Wuat sporting journals are to the several kinds 

of sportsmen, such is the Alpine Journal to 

Alpine men. People who neither sport nor 

climb are, of course, astonished at the eagerness 

of the readers of such periodicals; and perhaps 
not a few of our readers will be astonished 
when we confess to having read the first volume 

(and the best) of the Alpine Journal twice 

throughout, and the second volume once through- 

out and twice and thrice in part. We can only 
wish that this Journal were better supported, 
in which case it would, of course, be enlarged 
and improved. While the editor is engaged in 

a labour of love (and all Alpine work is of this 

character), who would say a word except to 

cheer and encourage him? Open upon any 
page in this third volume and how drear is it 
to any reader who has no Alpine aspirations? 

Some people, indeed, dislike and dread the 

subject. “I hope, Sir,” said an English lady 

to ourselves, as we stood before her, alpenstock 
in hand, some dozen days ago, near the lake 
of Geneva, “I hope, Sir, you won’t talk to 
me of climbing, of cols and passes and glaciers ; 

I have a nervous dread of the whole subject.” 

To a man who had just come over one of the 

most magnificent passes in the Western Alps 

this was a polite but efficient extinguisher. The 
next day (a fact) we encountered a trio of 

German ladies, who actually broke the ice (not 

glacier-ice) by requesting us in tolerable English 

to recount our Alpine adventures, which we 

did forthwith, and were rewarded with beaming 

and abundant smiles. So much for a difference 

of tastes in the fair sex ! 

Take as an instance Mr. Nichols’s paper on 
‘Excursions in the Graians’ in the volume 
before us, A reader who has never seen, and 
who never expects or cares to see, any Graian 
peak, would find it dull reading. On the con- 
trary, a man who may have seen the grand 
Graian mountains from the summit of the 
Col du Géant, marshalled in mighty monarch- 
ical grandeur full in front before him, an 





sudden splendour of sunrise, as we ourselyeg 
did from the summit named, on the first sun- 
rise in the present month,—such a man will 
go through Mr. Nichols’s paper with zest and 
profit. Even its petty incidents are to him 
amusing. For instance, we had read while in 
Piedmont a flourishing advertisement of the 
bath establishment at Ceresole, with prices for 
dinner “at the round table,” or in private, 
Greatly lamenting want of time to go to this 
supposed luxurious “stabilimento dei Bagni,” 
we returned to London to learn unexpectedly 
from Mr. Nichols that this highly-puffed 
establishment ‘possessed one dinner-knife, 
with a blade worn down to a length of three 
inches.” Then, again, this traveller enjoyed one 
night at a small chalet of which the occupants, 
with himself and party, numbered eighteen 
persons. The beds were arranged in two suc- 
cessive tiers, and as there were two ménages in 
this one chalet, there were two fires and two 
large caldrons to help in filling up the space, 
Who that has been martyred by fleas and 
melted by heat in such a chalet does not again 
feel the stings of entomological persecution and 
the stifling air as he reads such notices ag 
those we have cited? But to a man who has 
never been flayed by Italian fleas or fleeced b 
Italian innkeepers, the whole is a lifeless onal 

Among personal annoyances, let us mention 
one that would scarcely be expected. In going 
over the Great St. Bernard to Aosta, when he 
arrived at St. Rémy, Mr. Nichols was ques- 
tioned first by the douaniers as to his nation- 
ality, and upon that being ascertained, was 
sentenced to a strict fumigation on account 
of the cholera (in August, 1866). “It was in 
vain to urge,” says the tourist, “ that my stay 
in Switzerland had done away with any con- 
tagion I might have brought with me from 
England. Fumigated I must be; so with my 
baggage I was marched into a sort of dungeon, 
while some sort of devil’s broth was mixed in 
an earthen pot for my benefit. The vapour was 
not very considerable, or much more disagree- 
able than the natural earthy flavour of the 
place, and after about five minutes I was sup- 
posed to be sufficiently purified.” The tables 
ought to be turned at the present time, for the 
cholera has been raging at Aosta this summer 
(though strenuously denied by the natives), 
and is expected to visit other parts of Switzer- 
land, principally by the passage of Italians from 
their side of the Alps. We can ourselves testify 
to the absence of the usual crowd of summer 
visitors from Courmayeur, entirely on account 
of a rumour, untrue though it proved to be, of 
the prevalence of cholera in that most beauti- 
fully situated little town. Why not then fumi- 
gate all the Italians? Why not compel them all 
to submit to a quarter of an hour’s purification? 
Yet the Great St. Bernard route and the road 
up the Val d'Aosta were quite undefended and 
open. 

An ascent of the Aiguille Verte by Mr. T.S. 
Kennedy, directly after Mr. Whymper’s prior 
ascent, is narrated simply and _ pleasantly. 
Chamouni guides denied the fact of Mr. 
Whymper’s ascent, so that of Mr. Kennedy 
conveniently seconded and confirmed it. The 
afterwards unfortunate Hudson accompanied 
Kennedy, and these long-practised moun- 
taineers actually went up Mont Blanc shortly 
after they had descended from the Aiguille 
Verte! They made the descent from the 
summit in five hours, without a single glissade. 
“The next morning,” adds Mr. Kennedy, “my 
wife and I left for England, and the gallant 


Hudson drove with me as far as the — of 


Les Ouches, where we parted with him, little 


d | thinking that it would be for ever.”—It will be 
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recollected that, subsequently, Mr. Hudson fell 
from the Matterhorn, in Mr. Whymper’s fatal 
expedition. F 4 

e may mention that on recently inspecting 
the register at Chamouni we found that nine 
ascents of Mont Blanc had been made during 
July—the majority, of course, by Englishmen. 
Never were Americans so numerous at Cha- 
mouni, and indeed at other favourite resortsalso, 
as this year. The valley of Chamouni seemed 
to echo with their well-known modes of speech. 
“Guess,” said one in our hearing, while he 
looked up at Mont Blanc, “Guess now that 
Mont Blanck is a pretty big thing, but it might 
have been bigger. "Taint nothing to our Rocky 
Mountains. It ought to have been bigger.” 

We have besides in this volume a long but 
informing paper on the Tédi and Adula Moun- 
tains by Mr. A. W. Moore. The Todi is seldom 
seen by the ordinary Swiss tourist, except 
in part from the Rigi, yet some very grand 
Alpine scenery is visible in its vicinity. 

A noticeable feature in the present volume 
is the comprehension of accounts of remoter 
Alps than those of Switzerland and Savoy. 
For the first time, we believe, the Himalayas 
come into this journal, and now we have a long 
but interesting paper on ‘The Tibetan Route 
from Simla to Srinagar; and notes ofa Himalayan 
Ramble in the Summer and Autumn of 1859, 
by J. F. Cheetham, accompanied with a coloured 
illustration. We have likewise papers on 
the Sierra Nevada by Mr. Ormsby, and on the 
Eastern Carpathians by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
the president of the club. A walking tour 
through the Himalayas, from Hindostan to 
Tibet, by Mr. C. H. Smith, is another paper 
of the same class. At last then it comes to this, 
that as Alexander sighed for other worlds to 
conquer, in like satiated mood the Alpine Club 
sighs for other Alps to climb. In all their 
expeditions we heartily wish them safety, 
success and good wind—wind of body, not of 
weather. Indeed, the kindest and _pithiest 
ejaculation to such men would be, ‘‘ Farewell ; 
good wind be in you, and good weather around 
you! 








Colorado: a Summer Trip. By Bayard Taylor. 

(Low & Co.) 

Mr. Bayard Taylor, known as a poet and jour- 
nalist of high rank, is perhaps still better known 
as an adventurous traveller. In his salad days 
he traversed Europe on foot, and made the 
presence of his staff and knapsack familiar to 
thousands of readers. Since those early times 
he has described for us Egypt and Sicily, China 
and Palestine, Japan and Bulgaria. He has 
spent a couple of years among the wonders of 
California. He has tramped through Spain and 
a part of Africa. Blessed with good health 
and a powerful frame, he has dared the chills 
of Mont Blanc and the heats cf the Dead Sea. 
Holding his pen with a light though a strong 
hand, he has made many places into pictures 
for those easy mortals who like to do their 
travelling in an arm-chair. 

Last year this accomplished traveller left his 
prim and Quaker-like village in Pennsylvania 
for a trip to the Rocky Mountains. The journey 
was meant, we believe, for the Salt Lake; but 
was, unhappily, cut short, by failure of health 
and strength, at the eastern slope of the Black 
Hills. Mr. Taylor crossed the Missouri two 
months earlier than the author of ‘New 
America.’ The land was then quiet; for the 
Cheyennes had not been roused into fury by 
what they considered as the breach of public 
faith. Fear of the redskins was not absent from 
the adventurous party; but the trouble seemed 


hood of an Indian camp occasioned was rather 
a poetical and picturesque excitement than a 
daily and nightly terror. No stimulant, perhaps, 
in the world is more exhilarating than a scalp- 
ing-knife; and it need not be always moving 
close to the hair in order to produce a quicken- 
ing effect on the brain. Mr. Taylor saw the 
redskins, as every traveller in the prairies 
must. He was not very pleasantly struck by 
them: “We met a number of Indians and 
squaws on horseback—one of the latter in a 
pink dress and wearing a round hat with 
upright feather, and her hair in a net. A 
little further, we came upon a mounted band 
of twenty or thirty, all drunk. My driver 
showed a little uneasiness, but they drew aside 
to let us pass, and a few hoots and howls were 
all the salutation we received.” He felt the 
presence of Cheyennes, Arappahoes, and Kiowas 
around him, as he bumped and banged along 
in the prairie waggon,—not unpleasantly, we 
think, since a little spice of adventure is 
absolutely necessary to good health and good 
spirits under the monotony of such a trip. 
Those who have travelled with Mr. Bayard 
Taylor already know with what care he re- 
produces the landscape over which he drives. 
In these pages the prairies are made to live. 
We see the long swell of the rising upland 
over which the buffaloes roam, the dry sandy 
ravines in which the rattlesnakes glide, the 
bunches of wild sage under which the wolf 
lurks and the prairie-hens cluck, the countless 
flecks of golden flowers, and the tender green 
of the sweet bunch-grass. We see in his pages 
the strong bullock-train, the emigrant’s corral, 
the sunburnt miner coming home from the 
mountains, the vicious party of road-agents. 
Here we meet the Jew pedler, the swarthy 
ranchman, the daring trapper, each in his 
big boots and his slouch hat, and with his 
revolver and bowie-knife handy in his strong 
leathern belt. Under his hearty description we 
come to love this virgin country and these 
roughsquattersandteamsters. Justafter leaving 
the Missouri River, Mr. Taylor notes a fact 
which has in it a grain of comfort: “Here I 
first witnessed a phenomenon of which I had 
often heard,—the spontaneous production of 
forests from prairie land. Hundreds of acres, 
which the cultivated fields beyond had protected 
against the annual inundation of fire, were com- 
pletely covered with young oak and hickory 
trees, from four to six feet in height. In twenty 
years more these thickets will be forests.” We 
are not sure that the theory of these prairies 
having been universally stript of their forests 
by fire has been proved. Fires are frequent on 
the great plain, and anything like timber which 
stood in the way of a running prairie flame 
would certainly perish in its fierce embrace. 
But the absence of wood is too general to be 
satisfactorily explained on this hypothesis. 
High bluffs, broad rivers, stretches of sand 
would offer their resistance to a body of rolling 
flame. Fire could hardly cross the Kansas 
and the Arkansas rivers, even with the help 
of different winds. In many parts of the 
prairies, the land has not been ravaged by fire 
for many years. The low brushwood is often 
very old—the wild sage probably forty or 
fifty years in certain places; yet for hundreds 
of square leagues not a high tree dots the land- 
scape, which is not the less covered with this 
wild brush. Still there are places in which the 
land has seemingly been stript by fire of its 
natural forests—a misfortune of the most tragic 
kind, since, next to water, wood is the most 
necessary to man of all natural gifts; and we agree 
with Mr. Taylor in thinking that human care 
and culture will oppose very strong barriers to 





afar off, and the caution which the neighbour- 
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the further depredations of this terrible element. 


Further inland we have this prairie picture :— 

“Our route, for some distance, lay over an ele- 
vated plateau, around which, for an hour or two, 
dark thunder-clouds collected. Out of one of these 
dropped a curtain of rain, gray in the centre, but 
of an intense indigo hue at the edges. It slowly 
passed us on the north, split, from one minute to 
another, by streaks of vivid rose-coloured lightning, 
followed by deafening detonating peals; when, just 
as we seemed to have escaped, it suddenly wheeled 
and burst upon us. It was like a white squall on 
a tropic sea. We had not lowered the canvas 
curtains of the coach before a dam gave way over 
our heads, and a torrent of mingled wind, rain, 
hail, and thunder overwhelmed us. The driver 
turned his mules as far as possible away from the 
wind, and stopped; the coach rocked and reeled 
as if about to overturn; the hail smote like volleys 
of musketry ; and in less than fifteen minutes the 
whole plain lay four inches under water. I have 
never witnessed anything even approaching the 
violence of this storm; it was a marvel that the 
mules escaped with their lives, The bullets of hail 
were nearly as large as pigeons’ eggs, and the 
lightning played around us like a succession of 
Bengal fires. We laid the rifles in the bottom of the 
coach, and for half an hour sat in silence, holding 
down the curtain, and expecting every moment to 
be overturned. Then the tornado suddenly took 
breath, commenced again twice or thrice, and 
ceased as unexpectedly as it came. For a short 
time the road was a swift stream, and the tufts of 
buffalo-grass rose out of an inundated plain; but 
the water soon found its level, and our journey was 
not delayed, as we had cause to fear. Presently 
Mr. Scott descried a huge rattlesnake, and we 
stopped the coach and jumped out. The rattles 
were too wet to give any sound, and the snake en- 
deavoured to escape. A German frontiers-man who 
was with us fired a revolver, which stunned rather 
than wounded the reptile. Then, poising a knife, 
he threw it with such a secure aim, that the snake’s 
head was pinned to the earth. Cutting off the 
rattles, which I appropriated, we did him no 
further injury.” 

Mr. Taylor made Denver, “City of the 
Plains,” his head- quarters, from which he 
visited Central City, Golden City, and other 
mining villages. “I only wish,” says Mr. 
Taylor, “that the vulgar, snobbish custom of 
attaching ‘city’ to every place of more than 
three houses could be stopped. From Illinois 
to California it has become a general nuisance, 
telling only of swagger and want of taste, not 
of growth.” Most readers will think of Bob 
Wilson in connexion with Denver. Mr. Taylor 
refers to an incident in Golden City :—“ The 
age of law and order has not yet arrived. The 
people pointed out to mea tree, to which some 
of them had hung a Mexican last week, on 
account of an attempted assault upon two 
ladies of the place. The criminal was taken 
from the sheriff’s hands and lynched; and the 
few remaining Mexican residents, who appear 
to have had no fellowship with him, are ordered 
to leave the place. Affairs of this kind make 
an unpleasant impression.” One would think 
so; at least until the stranger gets accustomed 
to it. 

The main interest of Mr. Taylor’s volume 
lies in the practical character of the information 
which it contains. The traveller looks with a 
farmer's eye upon every landscape, and his 
thoughts are always running upon the pasture 
question. His production might be called a 
settler’s handbook. 








A Political and Military Review of the Austro- 
Italian War of 1866, with an Account of the 
Garibaldian Expedition to the Tyrol, a Review 
of the Future Policy of Italy, and her Present 
Financial Difficulties. By Capt.W. J. Wyatt. 
(Stanford.) 

Capt.Wyatt was formerly in the Austrian army, 





has evidently passed much of his life in Italy, 
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and during the late campaign served as a 
volunteer on the staff of the Archduke Albrecht. 
His criticisms, therefore, on the Austro-Italian 
war of 1866 are entitled to respect. When, 


however, he touches on such topics as inter- | 


national policy, the Eastern question, and 
free trade, he wades somewhat beyond his 
depth, and we decline to follow him. Confining 
ourselves strictly to, the military portion of the 
work before us, we are forced to commence our 
notice by complaining of the absence of a good 
detailed map of the theatre of war. Capt. Wyatt 
is occasionally very minute in his strategical 
summary, and to the reader who has no special 
map at hand many of his statements will be 
unintelligible. With a plan on a large scale 


annihilation by the heat of the weather and the 
political considerations which the author thinks 
checked a vigorous pursuit. Capt. Wyatt thus 
expresses himself concerning the battle :— 
“Although the Italians fought with the utmost 


| bravery and steadiness, yet a certain lack of 


tenacity and leadership was visible in all their 


| movements, which the writer considers can be at- 


tributed to the mixing of the Piedmontese army 
with that of the newly-incorporated States of Italy, 
and, in fact, the battle was nothing but a judi- 
ciously designed snare, based upon the principle of 


| the well-known dash of Southern troops, that is 


of the Tyrol and Northern Italy, the work | 


before us would be a useful introduction to a 
more elaborate treatise. More than this Capt. 
Wyatt’s book is not. The tract of ground popu- 
larly called the Quadrilateral has been almost 
as frequently the battle-ground of Southern as 


Belgium has been that of Northern Europe. | 


Not to speak of Napoleon’s campaigns, and 
others which preceded them, the eastern bank 
of the Mincio has, within the last nineteen 
years, witnessed no less than three important 
battles: those of Custozza in 1848, of Solferino 
in 1859, and of Custozza again in 1866. In the 
first and third of these engagements, the Aus- 
trians succeeded in inflicting severe defeats on 
the Italians; and in the second, the latter, 
though they fought gallantly, contributed but 
little to the victory. In each case the ill fortune 
of the Italians was due to the fact that their 
forces were brought into action in isolated frag- 
ments, unable to afford each other mutual sup- 
pect against the concentrated masses of the 
enemy. The plan of Victor Emanuel in 1866 
seems to have been faulty. His main attack 


to say, a surprise ending in defeat. The Italians 
by a rapid march intended seizing the heights and 
surprising the Austrians, but were, in fact, them- 
selves surprised.” 

The following passage is pregnant with in- 


| struction to us at the present moment, when 


the whole system of army transport is under 
consideration, and should be well pondered by 
the Horse Guards and War Office :— 

“One of the reported causes of the defeat of the 
Italian army on the 24th is to be attributed to 
the fact that, at the outbreak of the war, the 
military train was not found sufficiently numerous 
for the wants of the army in its advance. To 
supply this deficiency, a great number of civilian 
drivers had been engaged. Unfortunately, a large 
number of these men had advanced with their 
carts too far, and got into the line of fire of the 
Austrian artillery; naturally, the men were seized 
with a sudden panic, and in their vain attempts to 
get out of danger blocked up the road with their 
carts, and to save their lives cut the traces and 
rode away. This, no doubt, caused a certain degree 
of confusion, and most likely, if their numbers 
were large, must have greatly retarded the advance 


| of supports who were marching in this direction.” 


should have been by the Lower Po, the armies | 


onthe Mincio and Garibaldi’s column confining 


themselves to mere demonstrations till Cialdini | 


from Bologna had established himself on the 
northern bank of the Po. In short, the strength 
of the Italians should have been concentrated 
on one point. This could easily have been 
done, by means of the railway leading from 
Lombardy to Bologna, which gave the King 
the choice of transferring his forces from the 
Mincio to the Lower Po as circumstances might 
dictate, thus affording him the advantages of 
interior lines. It would, however, have been 
wiser still to have deferred any movement of 
importance till the successes of the Prussians 
had drawn northward a large portion of the 
garrison of Venetia. But the headlong daring 
of the King, excited to its utmost by the moral 
intoxication which pervaded all Italy, urged 
him to take the bull by the horns, and make 
the principal attack on the Mincio. Even then 
a strategical error might have been, to some 
extent, counterbalanced by skilful tactical 
arrangements, It has been asserted that Victor 
Emanuel had received secret intelligence that 
the Austrians did not intend to fight between 
the Mincio and the Adige, and regarded his 
advance as merely leading to a simple change 
of position. Others, again, have imagined that 
the King, pressed forward by what he deemed 
irresistible political considerations, but aware 
that a serious movement would, in a military 
point of view, be premature, determined to 
make a mere d However he 











demonstration, 
showed on that occasion that, though a brave 
soldier, he was no general. The different 
columns marched without connexion or suf- 
ficient precaution, and were completely out of 
hand, as it is termed ; and no preparations were 
made for a retreat, should it become necessary. 
The consequence was, that they were surprised 


and defeated in detail, only escaping virtual | 





Only in one place have we been able to dis- 
cover any partiality or carelessness in placing 
facts before the reader. The exception we refer 
to is where, in the account of Medici’s skirmish 
at Borgo di Val Sugana, Capt. Wyatt states 
that on this occasion the strength of the Aus- 
trians was “only about ten companies, against 
2,000 men of the Medici division.” Now, an 
Austrian company consists of about 216 men; 
so, if any disparity existed, the advantage was 
on the side of the Austrians. 

That part of the book which enters into a 
comparison between Garibaldi’s successes in 
Sicily and his comparative failure in the Tyrol, 
is well worthy of attention. In the first place, 
the Sicilians were disaffected, while the ''yrol- 
ese were particularly loyal. In the second place, 
Garibaldi’s force was very differently consti- 
tuted on the two occasions :— 

“ We believe that the men and officers who com- 
posed Garibaldi’s first expedition were, as soldiers, 
superior to his second. There were, no doubt, 
amongst his first expedition a great number of men 
and officers who had seen a good deal of service in 
nearly every part of the world, and some of the 
officers were accustomed to regular and irregular 
warfare, which rendered them fully capable of 
handling the daring spirits they commanded. As 
regards the equipment of his second expedition 
against the Tyrol, we believe that there was such 
an immense quantity of work to be done, in equip- 
ing Victor Emanuel’s and Cialdini’s army, in order 
to enable them to take the field at a moment's 
notice, that it was utterly impossible to do the 
same effectually with Garibaldi’s forces; and it 
was no fault of the minister of war or of La Mar- 
mora; for had the war been continued, we feel 
convinced that Garibaldi’s men would have been 
properly looked after. But then it is said that 
Garibaldi’s army was partly composed of men who 
belonged to the first and richest families of Italy, 
serving in the ranks. If such be the case, why did 
they not come forward like the planters of the 
Southern States, who paid their men and fought 
with them? We all know that there was quite 
sufficient time for these Garibaldians to have made 
up a large sum of money for the purchase of arms 





for their poorer comrades. As regards the appoint- 
ment of officers, and any feeling of estrangement 
which existed between them and Garibaldi, any 
soldier can easily account for it. If a man has 
served from his boyhood in a regular service, his 
ideas and military habits, which civilians often 
consider very narrow and limited, compel him to 
regard his superior with a certain degree of dis. 
trust, should he have happened to have fought 
against him on the side of rebellion. * * There 
is no doubt that one of the most difficult tasks 
allotted to General La Marmora was the appoint- 
ment of fit and competent officers to command 
under Garibaldi. It could not be expected from 
him to deprive his king’s army of its best officers; 
and moreover, military men do not like to leave 
the men whom they command and know, to join 
irregulars who are totally unknown to them.” 

Capt. Wyatt devotes three chapters to the 
brief, and to the Italians disastrous, naval 
campaign in the Adriatic. He shows that the 
idea that the inhabitants of Istria and Dalmatia 
are anxious for union with Italy is false, and 
that they are loyal subjects of the Kaiser. The 
account of Tegethofi’s victory is interesting 
and instructive, but throws no new light on 
the subject. We shall not, therefore, enter 
further into a subject which has been so 
fully and recently discussed. In concluding 
our notice, we beg to express a hope that 
Capt. Wyatt may ere long be induced to expan 
his somewhat meagre notes, and add to them 
a good map, without which his readers will 
peruse his book either without profit or without 
pleasure. 





Memoir of Thomas Drummond, R.E. By John 
F. M‘Lennan, M.A., Advocate. (Edinburgh, 
Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Ir is something to say now-a-days for a memoir 

that there is a sufficient excuse to be found in 

it for its being written. Biography is valuable 
in proportion to the personal celebrity or sur- 
roundings of the subject of it, and except it 
be a five-act tragedy, there is no more worthless 
and barren task than the composition of a 
memoir out of materials which can only be 
of interest to the writer. The work now before 
us is not, however, of a valueless order. It 
does not deal with a man of genius or even 
with a representative man, but with a simple 
gentleman of ability, conscientiousness and 
honour, whose career it is, perhaps, of more 
service to record, because we find him within 
the reach of ordinary sympathy, and not above 
competition by the common run of persons. 

The lives of men like Drummond are, in all 

probability, more useful as examples for a rising 

generation than the lives of epicene and heroic 
ministers, chancellors, generals or bishops. 

The number of Prime Ministers, Field Marshals 

and Lord Bishops is necessarily limited ; and it 

is well that youngsters setting out in the world 
should be able to fix their eyes upon a point 
which is not above their strength to attain, 
and which may still be a long way below the 

Woolsack. 

Thomas Drummond was a Scotchman, and, 
like most of his countrymen who have attained 
a reputation, he distinguished himself out of 
his native land. He was of good family, a point 
upon which Mr. M‘Lennan dwells with con- 
siderable unction and fervour. His mother 
was a handsome and clever woman, known by 
her maiden name in Edinburgh society as 
“the beautiful Betsey Somers.” Drummond’s 
father became embarrassed and fell into diffi- 
culties, and died at the age of thirty-five, sur- 
vived by his wife and four children, to whom 
he was only able to bequeath the slender 
income of 1201. a year. Young Drummond 
does not appear to have been remarkable as a 
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boy, although Mr. M‘Lennan makes several 
attempts to render him abnormal. We use the 
word abnormal advisedly, as we find that nearly 
every biographer endeavours to discover that 
his little Hercules strangled serpents in the 
cradle, and is often driven into curious straits 
in order to fish for apocryphal anecdotes and 
“ characteristic” traits. Wellington, Byron, 
Nelson and others have suffered grievously in 
this respect; and although Drummond is not 
subjected to much legendary colouring at Mr. 
M‘Lennan’s hands, still the prevalent penchant 
is apparent enough. Mr. M‘Lennan also falls 
into the other common vice of elaborating inci- 
dents of no account. That Drummond had a 
cruel Dominie and a hard time of it when he 
was a cadet at Woolwich might be told in a 
short chapter. 

Drummond had a taste for mathematics and 
chemistry, and while pursuing his studies for 
an appointment in the Engineers, he seems to 
have neglected no opportunity of improving 
himself in those sciences. He had scarce joined 
the service, however, before he became tired 
of it, and doubtful of his success. He had a 
notion that he would succeed at the Bar, and 
was about to enter upon that hazardous ven- 
ture when he became acquainted with Colonel 
Colby, an officer who was engaged in the 
Ordnance Survey of Scotland. Drummond at 
once took to this surveying business, and as the 
department was then organizing a system of 
survey to extend over Great Britain and Ireland, 
he easily found a post for which his services 
were gladly retained. We have not space here, 
nor shall we presume so much on the patience 
of our readers as to give a synopsis of geodesy 
and a description of the duties which devolved 
upon Drummond. It entailed travelling, and 
exposure to weather, and required accuracy 
and perseverance. Drummond and his staff 
were obliged to camp out on the mountains; 
for an essential of the process was the taking 
of observations from elevated positions. It was 
while engaged on these expeditions that Drum- 
mond used the famous lime-light which still 
bears his name. Sir John Herschel thus nar- 
rates the manner in which this discovery was 
first introduced to the scientific world :— 


“Tt is with melancholy pleasure that I recall 
the impression produced by the view of this mag- 
nificent spectacle as exhibited (previous to its trial 
in the field) in the vast armoury in the Tower, an 
apartment 300 feet long, placed at Mr. Drummond’s 
disposal for the occasion. . . The common Argand 
burner and parabolic reflector of a British light- 
house were first exhibited, the room being darked, 
and with considerable effect. Fresnel’s superb lamp 
was next disclosed, at whose superior effect the 
other seemed to dwindle, and to show in a manner 
quite subordinate. But when the gas began to play, 
the lime being now brought to its full ignition, and 
the screen suddenly removed, a glare shone forth 
overpowering, and, as it were, annihilating both 
its predecessors, which appeared by its side—the 
one as a feeble gleam, which it required attention 
to see; the other like a mere plate of heated metal. 
A shout of triumph and admiration burst from all 
present. Prisms to analyze the rays, photometric 
contrivances to measure their intensity, and screens 
to cast shadows, were speedily in requisition, and 
the scene was one of extraordinary excitement.” 


The portion of this memoir devoted to the 
Survey is entirely of a technical interest. It 
shows the great improvements introduced by 
Drummond, and the spirit with which he 
worked at what to others would seem an un- 
grateful and unremunerative occupation. It 
was Drummond’s groove, however, and he 
fitted himself into it. When we come to the 
narrative parts of the book, although we find 
nothing of a very exciting description, there 
are here and there bits of side history which 


are not unattractive. Drummond dined with 


| the King. At a previous interview with His 
| Majesty, Drummond mentioned to him the 
remarkable fact of a shadow being cast at a 
| distance of ten miles, whereupon His Majesty 
| was pleased to exclaim, “God bless my soul; 
that’s very wonderful.” Sitting next to Drum- 
mond at the King’s table was Lady Errol, 
daughter of His Majesty and Mrs. Jordan. 
The circumstance, etiquette, and observances of 
this event are told with a certain quiet under- 
tone of humour and a sly Pepysian manner by 
Drummond in a letter to his mother. And here 
we may remark that there appears to have 
been nothing better or more worthy in his 
character than his constant attachment and 
affection for the home circle. He always corre- 
sponded with those who composed it in a 
modest, genial and affectionate manner. 

In April, 1831, Lord Melbourne, then at the 
head of the Home Office, addressed a letter to 
Drummond, appointing him to the superin- 
tendence of a boundary commission in connexion 
with the Reform Bill. Lord Brougham had 
probably recommended him for this post. The 
inquiry was conducted by eighteen commis- 
sioners (afterwards increased to twenty-four), 
with about thirty surveyors and draughtsmen, 
expending 80/. per day. Drummond was inde- 
fatigable: “I give them my full service; am 
at the office, which is about three miles distant, 
by ten o'clock; never move till the post leaves 
at seven, and have seldom got home to dinner 
until near eight, after which I am not very 
able for much more exertion; yet sometimes 
|I have documents to prepare for next day.” 
| While this was going on he was entfusted with 
|a similar mission also correlative with the Re- 
| form Bill. In fact, he was respected and liked 
;so much by his employers that they took as 
| much work out of him as possible, repaying 
| him with their confidence and their encomiums. 
| Itis with pleasure that we hear of his receiving 
| a pension of 3001. a year, and of his becoming 
| secretary to Lord Althorp. For a Scotchman, 

Drummond was remarkably careless of his 
| pecuniary successes. 
| Drummond’s career in Ireland was one of 
| inestimable service to that country. Sheil said 
‘of him, “The Under-Secretary for Ireland 
| was Mr. Drummond, who, not born in Ireland, 
| was more than an Irishman in his love of Ire- 
‘land, and who, at his own last request, lies 
‘buried in the land for which he died of intel- 
lectual toil.” Mr. M‘Lennan has thought it 
| requisite to write a complete history of Ireland, 
| from the Danaans to Drummond, anda morearid, 
| dead level and good-for-nothing tract we never 
| had the misfortune to meet. Drummond found 
Treland in a condition even more distracted 
' than we have known it of late. Orangeism had 
reached the most appallingdimensions ; Riband- 
\ism, the reaction of Orangeism, divided with 
Orangeism the different provinces into so many 
| hostile camps. Even the parishes waged inter- 
' necine wars against each other, and the Foleys 
and the Murphys met on certain fair-days to 
fight each other for victory, without any more 
distinct aim for the murders which often ensued 
than that which Eton and Harrow boys have in 
| struggling at a match of football. In 1836 Mr. 
Hume stated that there were 200,000 armed 
Orangemen in Ireland, and that they frequently 
met in armies of 10,000 and even 30,000 at 
atime. Landlord-shooting became not only a 
' practice, but a pastime of the peasantry, and 
potting an “agint” in Tipperary or Galway 
‘was regarded as a useful, a necessary and a 
laudable act. Ribbonmen in white shirts and 
blackened faces attacked country houses at 
night. The police, not long established, were 
unpopular and inefficient. Being selected | 





altogether from the Protestant side, they were 
regarded by the peasantry as impelled to every 
duty by a spirit of partisanship and favour. 
The magistrates were notoriously bigoted, and 
committed or discharged a prisoner with about 
as much impartiality as an English magistrate 
displays between a poacher and a gamekeeper. 
In fact, they viewed the Orangemen as game- 
keepers and the Ribbonmen as poachers. There 
was not much in reality to choose between 
the two. Drummond effected a reform in the 
constabulary. He established training depots, 
and threw into the force a judicious quantity 
of Roman Catholics. Great objection was 
raised to the appointment of a brother of a 
Roman Catholic archbishop to an office, and 
Drummond insisted before the Roden Com- 
mittee upon the policy of breaking the ultra- 
Conservative practice which had hitherto ruled 
in the bestowal of those commissions. He perse- 
cuted the Orangemen with the utmost vigour, 
and caused the Crown to deal unsparingly with 
Ribbonmen. He had a difficult came to play with 
the territorial magnates of the North, who, full 
of the importance of little great men, held as 
long as they could to the obstinate no-surrender 
opinions of their grandfathers. Into the land 
question Drummond went heart and soul. The 
Tipperary magistrates were driven into a wild 
state of alarm by the murderous attacks which 
were made upon themselves and their neigh- 
bours. They addressed the Government. 
Drummond was not forced by the panic into 
the most extreme measures, but, with a remark- 
able judiciousness, he took a course as deter- 
mined and as effectual as if he had followed up 
the exterminating precedents of Cromwell. He 
was the author of that famous aphorism, “ Pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights.” The 
phrase indicates exactly the calibre of his mind. 
Duty was as much a faith with him as a prin- 
ciple, and he acted up to it with a fearless dis- 
regard of consequences. He was, perhaps, the 
first Irish under-secretary who was neither 
Whig nor Tory, in the narrow sense of those 
designations. It is somewhat difficult even to 
understand the warmth with which he devoted 
himself to ameliorating the condition of a land 
with which he had no personal ties, no imme- 
diate sympathies, and no connexion save that 
accidental one which circumstances foreed upon 
him. But Drummond was earnest in everything 
he undertook. He was by no means a great 
man, but he possessed the primary ingredient 
without which greatness is impossible. In 
science he never would have been a Newton or 
a Herschel, and yet it is more than probable 
that, had he devoted himself to science, he 
would have attained to a distinguished posi- 
tion; in politics he must rank amongst the 
order of politicians who are essentially service- 
able rather than bold, speculative or brilliant. 
Such a man is not found, after all, every day. 
That singleness of purpose, and that fidelity to 

his mission which we must observe in Drum- 
mond commands respect, and wins admiration 

without extorting it. He was a good son, and 
in social life was beloved by all who knew him. 

No matter how engrossing was his work in the 
work-a-day world, he never forgot those who 
were about him in his hoyhood. When he was 

dying, Dr. Johnson, his friend and physician, 

asked him where he wished to be laid, “In 

Ireland or in Scotland?”—“In Ireland, the 

land of my adoption,” was the immediate 

answer. “TI have loved her well and served her 

faithfully, and lost my life in her service.” He 

was buried at the cemetery of Mount Jerome, 

in Harold’s Cross, Dublin, on the 21st of 

April, 1840. 
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An Attempt to Ascertain the Character of the 
Fourth Gospel; especially in its Relation to 
the Three First. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. (Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 

Tue late Baron Bunsen, for whose memory 

every scholar must entertain a sincere respect, 

expressed himself strongly on the authenticity 
of the Fourth Gospel to the effect, that if the 
apostle John did not write it, there can be no 
historical Christ and no Christian church. The 
opinion of such a man has its value; though we 
are inclined to dissent from it in the present 
instance, regarding it as one of those forcible 
sentiments in which feeling prevails over reason. 

The subject is of great importance, but hardly of 

that paramount one which the Baron’s language 

would lead us to suppose. 

A considerable literature has gathered about 
the authenticity of this Gospel since Bret- 
schneider published his ‘Probabilia’ in 1820. 
Scholars of high repute and capacity have | 
written upon it. That it is difficult may be 
inferred from the fact of so great diversity of 
opinion among men of undoubted acutenes 
and impartiality. On the one side are the dis- 
ciples of Schleiermacher, De Wette, Liicke, 
Bleek, and others; on the opposite, Baur and 
his school. Those who are acquainted with 


Hilgenfeld’s books know how much debate | 


there has been on all points of the question. 


England to sift the evidence for the authen- 
ticity, and to discuss the whole subject within 
moderate limits. The English public are fairly 
introduced to the question on its own merits; 
so that we can hardly doubt that other treatises 
will follow, and the attention of English theo- 


logians be arrested, after it has been long | 


indifferent to the German books which embody 
so much thought on this Gospel. 

Mr. Tayler divides his work into twelve sec- 
tions, embracing all particulars relating to the 
question. He is a calm, fair critic who has 
evidently mastered most of the literature of 
the subject, and pronounces his judgments 
with deliberation. His spirit is good, free from 


uncharitableness and dogmatism; his learning | 
extensive and cautious; his critical perception | 


acute. Whether his conclusions be accepted or 
not, all will allow that he has made an honest 
attempt to examine the subject, and to set forth 
his conclusions with moderation. The strongest 
part of the argument on his side is the Paschal 


controversy, into which he has gone very fully. | 


The most plausible part of it against him is the 
difficulty of explaining how such a Gospel could 
have been written about the middle of the 
second century, and soon after attributed to 


the apostle John. Does the apocryphal literature | 


of that century furnish anything approaching 
the Fourth Gospel in all the higher qualities 
which have given it a superlative value in the 
eyes of the most religious men of succeeding 
ages? 

We do not think that Mr. Tayler has ex- 
hausted the subject, or that he has in every 
case stated his own side of the question as 
strongly as he might have done. With reference 
to the Paschal controversy, there is no allusion 
to Steitz; nor does the author seem to be aware 
of Baur’s last reply to Weitzel. He dwells 
mainly on the external evidence for and against 
the authenticity; giving but a meagre view of the 
internal. Hence the eighth section, headed ‘Inter- 
nal Indications of Age,’ is brief, leaving various 
interesting particulars untouched, especially the 

assage xix, 35, on which Steitz, Buttmann, and 

ilgenfeld have written. Scholten’s book might 
have been consulted with great benefit upon 
the internal evidence. With regard to Justin 


Martyr, Mr. Tayler’s investigation is also 


| val reader, and furnishes a favourable specimen 


: | will be judged very differently, according to the 
The work before us is the first attempt in | 





briefer than it should be; and those who take 
the opposite side may complain that he has not 
quoted some passages from that Father's writ- 
ings, apparently indicating an acquaintance 
with the Fourth Gospel. No fewer than thirty- 
five are given to Zeller; and some more may 
be found in the twenty-seven pages which 
Hilgenfeld devotes to the bare citation of places 
in Justin descriptive of the evangelical history. 
Our author dismisses too summarily the quota- 
tion in Dialogue (c. 88), “I am not Christ, but 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, &c.,” 
where the words are put into the mouth of 
John the Baptist, as in John i, 20, 23, but not 
in the synoptists. What is to be said of this 
passage? Was it from an uncanonical written 
source, as Hilgenfeld thinks? Probably not. 
Mr. Tayler simply asserts that the remainder 
of the sentence coincides verbally with Mat- 
thew; he might have said that the context 
points to Luke. 

The last section, ‘The Bearing of the Ques- 
tion on the General Conception of Christianity,’ 
will be perused with most interest by the gene- 


of the author’s style of thought. He is evidently 
a devout and earnest man, large-minded and 
catholic in spirit, alive to recent theological 
speculations, and not afraid of any injurious 
result they may produce. His present book 


prejudices or prepossessions of divines. If it 
alarm some, it will stimulate others to read 
‘and inquire. The subject of it must be dis- 
cussed in England ere long, in a different man- 
ner from that of Lardner and Paley. If Mr. 
Tayler’s opponents preserve his equanimity of 
mind, they will obtain a candid hearing from 
every true critic, and promote the cause they 
advocate. But if they resort to abuse, or dis- 
;miss the subject with a sneer at the school of 
Baur, they need only expect damage to their 
opinions. Let every question connected with 
the Bible, including the present one, be freely 
and reverently investigated, without acrimony 
|or invective. Mr. Tayler’s temper is a model 
|for theological disputants; and we only wish 
it were general. Orthodoxy is bound to answer 
him, as he has attacked one of its strongholds ; 
if it combat and refute his arguments with 
}equal freedom from bitterness, many will 


rejoice, 





NEW NOVELS. 
| Circe. By Babington White. 2 vols. (Ward, 
| Lock & Tyler.) 
| In ‘Circe’ Mr. Babington White has dropped 
j one of the orthodox three volumes. This, so 
far, is gratifying; but we could spare even the 
two volumes that appear. It would, in fact, 
be better for the author’s reputation and for 
| the novel-reading public had the book never 
been published. This may seem harsh criticism, 
| but it is certainly deserved. If Mr. White 
himself could regard his own work as the 
| offspring of another’s brain, and therefore with- 
out the fond and biassed judgment of a parent, 
we feel sure he would agree with us. 

Whichever way we judge this novel, whether 
as a whole or in detail,—whether we look to 
the story, to the characters, or to the dialogue 
and description,—we are equally dissatisfied. 
In the first place, looking at the tale generally, 
what a bald and commonplace narrative it is! 
No degree of talent could work it up into a 
readable novel, and it is a matter of surprise 
to us how Mr. White could ever hope to be 
successful when the very framework of his book 
is so weakly constructed. It is marvellous the 
way novelists of the present day set to work! 





they either take deliberately an absurd plot, to 
show their talent for working the most unpro- 
mising materials, or they start with no defined 
plot at all, and trust to good fortune to find 
them one as they go on with their writing, 
Mr. White apparently elected to proceed in 
the first course, as the following outline of his 
novel will show. 

Mr. Laurence Bell, an artist, is the hero. He 
is introduced in this fashion: “There are some 
men into whose cradles the Graces seem to have 
showered their richest gifts.” “Laurence Bell 
was one of these. Grace, genius and beauty are 
no small gifts; and on Laurence all three had 
been bestowed with a lavish hand. The only 
fault in the fair young face was that it was [sic] 
just a little too faultless.” Now how can any one 
possibly get up an interest in a creature of that 
sort? As well might we believe in fairies, 
ghosts and witches, and go in for the super- 
natural at once. Having quoted the sentence, 
too, we may as well ask what Mr. White means 
by telling us so seriously that “grace, genius 
and beauty are no small gifts.” Is he laughing 
at us? or what peculiar fun, unintelligible to 
us, can be got by making such fatuous reflec- 
tions as this? Why not tell us that c a t spells 
cat, or that “there are milestones on the 
Dover Road,” or anything else equally thought- 
ful and instructive! The excuse probably is, 
that Mr. White never thought of the meaning 
of the words. They sounded well, and so were 
put down, and we should not have noticed 
them but that they give a fair sample of the 
peculiar species of reflection the author indulges 
in, apparently very much to his own gratifi- 
cation, and which goes a long way to fill up 
the two volumes. But to resume. Mr. Bell, the 
gifted being, is engaged to a pretty and amiable 
lady, whose name is Miss Greystone. This love 
affair, however, is speedily stopped by the 
artist's patron, Mr. Mocatti, a picture-dealer, 
who has an idea that marriage will render Bell 
commonplace, and stop the development of the 
genius before alluded to. Accordingly, Mocatti 
introduces the unsuspecting “ grace, genius 
and beauty ” to a kind of fiend, in the lovely 
form of an Italian princess. Applied to this 
lady, “grace, genius and beauty” are as words 
of no meaning. The critic, in fact, attempting 
to describe her is very much in the position of 
Bottom with his dream: “ The eye of man hath 
not heard, the ear of man hath not seen; man’s 
hand is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, 
nor his heart to report, what my dream was.” 
As foreseen, and as a matter of course, Bell falls 
desperately in love with this creature, and after 
being encouraged and deluded into telling his 
love, is ignominiously rejected. The conse- 
quences are despair and misery, both in gross 
and in detail. Bell’s pet picture turns out a 
failure. Poor Miss Greystone dies of a con- 
sumption, brought on by her lover's unfaith- 
fulness; and, as a grand finale, the hero shoots 
the Princess in the head at the Italian Opera- 
House in Paris; returns home undetected, and 
dies quietly of a consumption ten days after. 
We think no further remarks on this story are 
needed. It speaks for itself. 

Quitting the tale, and looking at the cha- 
racters individually, we have equal fault to 
find, but space will not allow us to criticize 
them minutely. The picture-dealer is the only 
person at all natural or amusing, but he has 
already been appropriated by Mr. Edmund 
Yates in his ‘Land at Last’ We do not 
for a moment imagine that Mr. White has 
been guilty of wilful plagiarism; but the _re- 
semblance between the picture-dealers of Mr. 
Yates and Mr. White is certainly striking. It 
is possible that Mr. White may have received 
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Yates’s book when it first appeared, and, not 
remembering that fact, may have mistaken the 
remembrance for an original idea. Speaking of 
Mr. Mocatti, we may say, and we are glad to 
beable to praise something in the book, that 
the French spoken throughout is idiomatic, 
and very unlike the ordinary novelist’s French. 
Even in this, though, we think we can pick a 
fault. Is “& la bonheur” good French? We 
always thought the phrase went “a la bonne 
“*heure.’ 

There is one sin against good manners and 
custom in this book that we cannot too severely 
condemn. ‘We allude to the habit, which has 

own up of late, and is indulged in here, of 

escribing the looks and characters of well- 
‘known ladies and gentlemen so that none can 
fail to understand who is meant. This is simply 
an impertinence that must be put an end to; 
and the impertinence is none the less glaring 
that the names of the persons mentioned are 
slightly altered. Pages 52 to 54 of the first 
volume of ‘Circe’ are particularly offensive in 
this respect. 

At the end of the novel the author asks, “Is 
there any moral to this story?” He answers 
the question as follows ; and we give the answer 
in full, for it is a fair specimen of the power of 
thought exercised throughout the book and the 
author’s usual style of writing: “To the mind 
of the writer, yes! Is not the history of Lau- 
rence Bell a protest against the worship of the 
sensuous in Art? As Helen is supposed by 
some critics to be the type of ideal beauty, 
pure, unchangeable, deathless and undefiled ; 
so may Giulia d’Aspramonte be taken as the 
type of sensuous loveliness, enervating, fatal, 
deadly. Unhappily, all the tendencies of the 
present age lean to the indulgence in a passion 
for sensuous beauty. In the unbridled luxury 
of modern life, in the extravagance of modern 
costume, in the painted face and artificial 
chevelure of modern beauty, one perceives the 
same influence. ‘And why not?’ cries the 
kindly optimist ; ‘the age has become artistic ; 
and this love of splendour and colour is, no 
doubt, inseparable from the love of Art.’ Ah, 
surely not! Surely in the religion of Art there 
is a higher and purer form of worship than that 
which begins and ends at the feet of earthly 
beauty.” 

We believe there are many people besides 
Mr. White who imagine this kind of senti- 
mental twaddle to be profound thought 
couched in poetical language. It is useless 
to attempt to convince such people of their 
error. 

Repeating the question, “Is there any moral 
to this story ?”—we answer Yes! here is one: 
it is not everybody who can write a novel. 
Here is another—If a man must be a novelist, 
he should find something worth writing about, 
and he should also learn how to tell that some- 
thing properly. One more, and we have done: 
A nice sounding phrase, to be used as a moral 
reflection, ought to be sensible, and—this is 
‘very important—not a mere truism. Mr. White's 
attention is particularly called to this last moral 
‘deduced from his book. 


Lost Links in the Indian Mutiny. By H. P. 
Malet. (Newby.) 

THE romance-writer may go to the domain of 
Fact, or of Fiction, for his subject. He may 
embellish facts if he pleases, but he should 
‘at least be careful that his additions to that 
which really has been do not shock us by their 
‘improbability. Mr. Malet, however, disregards 
this rule, as will be seen by the following out- 
line of his story. 

_ The scene opens on board a pilgrim vessel 
in the Red Sea. One Yusif, who is going to 








Mekka, falls overboard, for no other reason 
apparently but as a way of introducing another 
pilgrim named Hasan, who, after saving Yusif, 
dies at Mekka of cholera, but first entrusts 
Yusif with a talisman for his son Husain. 
Yusif returns to Bombay, and goes in quest of 
the widow and son of Hasan. This leads to a 
hazy adventure with robbers, and after a jarring 
episode about the author’s fishing exploits, we 
are glad to stumble again on Yusif, who, before 
finding Husain, very properly pays a visit to his 
own family near the Caves of Ellora, whereupon 
ensues a long description of those often-before- 
described excavations. Then comes another 
episode about Outram and the Bhils, after 
which Yusif finds the object of his search in an 
undefined locality “looking out on the lovely 
Taptee river.” Yusif then gives Husain the 
talisman, which turns out to be a silver box, 
containing the boy’s genealogy for only 170 
generations, a trifle over 5,000 years. With 
this is Husain’s horoscope, on which are de- 
picted an antelope, a handkerchief, a swallow, 
a tortoise, a serpent, flames, and a tree with 
only one bough, with “ What thou doest, do,” 
for a motto. Husain, who turns out to be be- 
trothed to Ameena, the daughter of Yusif, now 
very naturally goes off without so much as 
asking for her, and enters the service of an 
English officer. He then becomes a running 
footman to the King of Delhi; this phase of his 
life having been symbolized in his horoscope by 
the antelope! An intrigue with one of the 
Emperor's ladies follows, and to escape assassin- 
ation Husain joins a party of Thugs; this part 
of his career having been indicated by the 
handkerchief in his horoscope. Having amassed 
wealth, he goes to Calcutta, and induces Yusif 
and Ameena, of whose intermediate doings we 
are told nothing, to accompany him. Here the 
quondam Thug gets kidnapped, and is taken 
to the West Indies with a cargo of coolies. 
On the voyage he recognizes in a flight of 
swallows another symbol of the horoscope. 
In Jamaica he forms a ‘friendship with one 
Sambo, who inoculates him with a hatred 
of the English. Meantime Ameena, supposing 
Husain to be dead, marries, as a pis aller, one 
Ibrahim, who serves the white tyrants of India 
in the humble capacity of a water-carrier. This 
individual is very appropriately drowned, and 
Ameena tries to follow him, but is saved by an 
English officer, whose mistress she becomes. 
Then follow sundry hunting- scenes, among 
which is introduced, “under a feigned name,” 
the escape of Capt. Malet from a tiger near 
Deesa. 

We now plunge into the Sikh war, and are 
sorry to detect our friend Yusif in very dis- 
reputable practices. The “good old man” has 
turned sutler, and is busy plundering and 
poignarding the wounded after each battle. 
“The long-lost Husain” now turns up again, 
joins Yusif, acquires wealth, and devotes him- 
self to intrigues against the English. He visits 
Lahore, Agra, and “ many other large camps. . . 
He inserts his poisoned fang in all, and in all 
finds many followers eager and anxious for the 
fray.” In short, he is the great archimage, who 
conjures up the tempest of the Mutiny. Here 
the tale, which is extremely crude and dis- 
jointed throughout, departs entirely into the 
region of the Impossible. It is some consolation 
that Husain, who has occasioned the outbreak 
at Meerut, is hanged forthwith, and is only 
allowed time to recognize in the gallows the 
one-boughed tree, the last symbol of the horo- 


scope. 

Mr. Malet writes much too carelessly to 
make an impression on literature, and he blun- 
ders in things where he ought to be quite aw 
fait. We have surely never seen anything so 





distressing as his Indian names. Who could 
recognize Belgaum, Dharwar and WAi in Bel- 
jaumun, Darwa and Whie! 





The Handspike: an Occasional Magazine. 
Contributed by Members and Friends of the 
First Middlesex Artillery Volunteers. 


VotunTEERS should be encouraged in all 
undertakings that conduce directly or indirect] 

to the furtherance of the object for whic 

volunteers were originally formed and are 
still maintained. A magazine, then, supported 
by members of the First Middlesex Artillery 
Volunteers is secure from harsh criticism, 
though at first sight literature certainly seems 
to have very little connexion with volunteering. 
Still, if volunteers choose to write, they ought 
not to be discouraged, were it for no other 
reason than that they amuse themselves if no 
one else, and hurt none. Indeed, the Preface 
to this first attempt would soften the most 
savage reviewer; for it gives another reason 
for the publication of the magazine beyond 
that of mere self-amusement, and also intro- 
duces the publication with modesty and good 
taste. “If the pages we have ventured to print 
and stitch together, offspring though they be 
of our unaccustomed pen and pencil, may 
result to swell our Prize Fund, we shall have 
performed valuable good to ourselves and the 
cause for which we strive to be the honest 
workers, and have done harm, we unaffectedly 
hope, to no man.” 

The contents are mostly of a humorous cha- 
racter, both prose and verse, with matter of a 
more serious nature interspersed, and frequent 
illustrations. Taking the serious first, we may 
mention in terms of praise Mr. Alfred Elwes’s 
lines to the Belgians on their recent visit. Mr. 
Elwes has given his poem in French as well 
as in English, and both the versions do him 
credit. The same author also has a few graceful 
lines called ‘The Last Letter.’ One of the most 
interesting articles is that by Mr. Arthur Ash- 
pitel, on the ‘Museum of Arms and Artillery 
at Brussels,’ which gives an account of several 
old cannons and other warlike weapons in that 
Museum. The subject is original and instruc- 
tive, and the author’s illustrations assist the 
reader very much in following the descriptions. 
We would willingly have had more of this 
article. 

The funny portion of the magazine is about up 
to the usual standard, and the illustrations are 
very praiseworthy. Considering how deluged 
we are with humorous journals now-a-days, it 
is almost a matter of surprise that anythin 
funny remains to be discovered. What wit 
Fun, the Tomahawk, Judy, and the Ouvl, all 
following in the wake of Punch, and all anxious 
to do or say something amusing, very little fun 
is left for amateurs to concoct; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered at that part of the 
Handspike should in style or subject take the 
form of the most sincere flattery of some of the 
journals we have mentioned. For instance, Mr. 
H. Lemon evidently appreciates Mr. Burnand’s 
writings immensely, and gives us here an 
exceedingly close imitation of that gentleman’s 
subject and style; for we presume that those 
short satires on the sensational dramas of the 
day which appear every now and then in Punch 
are written by Mr. Burnand. The amateur in 
this magazine has copied the tricks and man- 
nerisms of his master almost too faithfully, 
especially as the skeleton dramas in question, 
though most ludicrous and originally well 
printed, have lately been repeated in the 
same periodical usque ad nauseam. However, 
we must not be too hard upon a voluntary 
contribution to a good work. 
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Several of the ‘Stray Shots’ are good, notably 
one “from our hard-up contributor,” which is 
truly epigrammatic. ‘Stabbed in the Dark’ is 
well told, and generally the magazine is put 
together in a way that does credit to the editor. 
The fun throughout is hearty, but never verges 
on the rude or uncourteous. We wish success 
to the Handspike. 





The Book of the Hand; ov, the Science of 
Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to the 
Systems of D’Arpentigny and Desbarolles. 
By A. R. Craig, M.A. (Low & Co.) 

WE are familiar with two great sides of a great 
discussion. On the one part we have extraordi- 
nary and seemingly supernatural facts alleged, 
which are denied by many who have not closely 
examined, on & priort grounds of incredibility, 
impossibility, repugnance to reason, and the 
like. On the other side, we have the mainte- 
nance of the facts alleged, accompanied by an 
explanation which it is declared common sense 
points out as the only true cause. These two 
sides are ranged each in a long line of battle, 
with the question of Providence at one end, 
and the sea-serpent, for aught we know, at the 
other. 

But there is a different class of questions, in 
which the battle is of another kind. The facts 
are not disputed as to possibility: on the con- 
trary, it is alleged that there must be some facts 
of the kind, but the particular modes of present- 
ation—the facts as alleged—meet with doubt, 
or denial, or, it may be, assertion of impossi- 
bility. Phrenology is the most marked instance. 
Gall and his school have beaten the world into 
the belief that the brain is a complex organ, 
with different parts for different purposes: the 
phrenologists maintain that they can separate 
the parts and divine the purposes. This is 
denied, and thereupon issue is joined. Palm- 
istry, so far as it is an index of character, is 
another instance. This doctrine, and all of the 
class, are ancient; not merely in general con- 
ception, but in some assertions of detail. In the 
old ‘Margarita Philosophica’ is a system of 
phrenology as received by some at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century: the polentia 
anime sensitive are assigned to their parts of 
the brain. When we tell our readers that 
menory is assigned to the region over the ear, 
thrown a little back, we shall sufficiently indi- 
cate that the ancients and the moderns do not 


agree. 
Weneed not say that palmistry is an ancient 
study. We cannot pretend to trace its origin: 


we find that authorities are shy of that matter. 
We expected something from a learned work 
which fell in our way while we were writing, 
and found that the science was very ancient, 
that many books had been written upon it, and 
that the Bohemians made it celebrated. This 
happened to be precisely our own knowledge 
on the subject. The foundation of the science 
ought to have been—we cannot find that 
it was—laid by the Borborites, Gnostics of the 
second century. These people affirmed that the 
hand is the civilization of man: take it away, 
and what will his brain do for him? They had 
a legend that at the outset, man had only claws 
like a dog, and lived in a brutal state of peace 
and quietness. A kind genius gave him 
hands: he proceeded to forge weapons, to 
build houses, to tame the lower animals, to 
fall out with his neighbour, to write on phi- 
losophy, and, in short, to be the creature which 

e is. Among other things he studied his 
hand, and gave offices to all the lines of the 
palm. How many of these lines had charges 
was quite unsettled; some Isaac, we cannot 
very well make out which, gave 66; Melampus, 











12; Compotus, 8; de Hagen, 37; Rompbhilius, 
6; Corveus, 150; Cirus, 20; Tricassus, 80; 


Belot, 4; Traisner, 40; Perrucho, 6. If our 
reader know any of these worthies, he has a 
larger circle than ourselves. We have contented 
ourselves, for this occasion, with looking into 
one old work, the ‘Microcosmi Historia’ of 
Robeit Flud (1619). We wished to see whether 
there is any great difference of detail between 
the old system and the one before us: we find 
hardly any. There are the lines, much as of old: 
there is the Mount of Jupiter, on the palm just 
above the forefinger; and so on. Who will 
believe, asks an old writer, that Jupiter, at his 
great distance, of his great size, and with his 
long revolution, concerns himself with your 
middle finger. The chiromant would tell him 
he is wrong, that it is very absurd to suppose | 
that Jupiter cares for the middle finger; his | 
affair is with the forefinger. But even so we | 
confess we see a difficulty; and we see no way | 
out of it in the work before us. 

The science, as exhibited, has three promi- 
nent parts. There is the discovery of character 
and temperament from-the hands in general; 
there is prediction and discovery of the past | 
from the lines; there is the planetary influence | 
on the parts of the palm. The first is a striking 
subject, and may have something in it: of the 
second and third we say nothing. If we really 
wished to form an opinion of the vaticinatory 
part, we should not begin philosophizing: we 
should find out some genuine gipsies, and 
should persuade our friends to go with us 
and see what they could tell us. And we 
should settle this point before we entered 
on the planetary question. 

As to the detection of character, we have 
no doubt that there is a chirophrenology in 
the nature of things, if we could but find it. 
We do not feel disposed to trust Mr. Craig 
or any one else. But we will give him a bit of 
advice. If he will keep his planets and his pro- 
phecies for the initiated and give the world a 
large a book of aphorisms, just stating, without 
discussion, the inferences as to character which 
he supposes to follow from the various points 
of structure, as to their connexion with tem- 
perament and disposition, he would do good 
service. He would promote inquiry into a 
matter of interest. But he will make little 
way with his astrology and his prophecy, of 
which we give our readers one sample :— 





“The seven that influence the destinies of man 
are Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Sun, 
Meon. [Uranus and Neptune are excluded, 
elsewhere, as of too small effect to be perceptible: 
we should like to see proof.] Notwithstanding her 
smallness, the moon by her nearness has the greatest 
influence over us. As to the sun, no one will dis- 
pute his power. Whilst, then, no one will attempt 
to show that the moon has not a powerful influence 
over the waters of the globe, and over certain per- 
sons called lunatics, it must be equally impossible 
to hold that the other great bodies have no influ- 
ence. We find then [mark this word of junction] 
in the hand—the ternary or three, represented by 
the three phalanges of the thumb ; the cross, repre- 
sented by the quaternary, or four fingers ; the duo- 
denary or the quaternary, or twelve in four, repre- 
sented by the four great fingers divided into twelve 
phalanges. Everything done in time is marked by 
the number twelve—twelve months in the year [not 
true, except of conventional or civil months], twelve 
hours in the day, four ages in life, four seasons in 
the year, four multiplied by three, the sacred 
number, gives the duodenary, or twelve. In the 
hand is also found the septenary, the seven planets, 
represented by the mounts. The palm of the hand 
is divided into three worlds like the fingers, and is 
a reservoir of the fluid transmitted there by the 


and 





fingers. Among the fingers the thumb alone crosses 
the hand entirely, of which it occupies a part. It | 
is the king of the hand, uniting the will, logic, 


love, and source of life. At the root of each finger 
is found a mount; each mount corresponds with g 
planet. ... The thumb represents creation ; it ig 
life, being. . . . These influences are noble ambition 
or foolish pride, Jupiter; good or bad fortune 
Saturn. ... When these mounts are well in their 
place, well united and full, they give the qualities 
which belong to the planets they represent.” 

We examined our own thumbs, and looked 
in the book to see what were the indications 
of our disposition to believe the above to be 
unproved vagary. We were not successful. We 
shall not waste time upon a writer who, because 
the sun is a great power in the way of growing 
vegetables, calls upon us to believe that he 
exercises an especial influence upon our character 
through the little mound of flesh at the inside 
top of our third finger. It may be so; but the 
author of the work before us does not show it, 
He says that logic is in the thumb; he may be 
right, for himself: if so, he would do well to 
rub his head with his thumb until there is what 
the chemists call endosmose. 








The Life and Poems of Homer. An Historical 
and Critical Treatise—[‘Opjpov Biog rai 
Nowjparal, By J. T. Valetta. (Triibner & 
Co.) 

Ir is observed, in a recent modern Greek pub- 
lication, that more ink has been used on account 
of the poems of Homer than there was blood 
shed at the taking of Troy, upon which they 
were founded. And certainly, if we bear in 
mind the number of editions they have under- 
gone, the translations that have been made, the 
commentaries, controversial publications, and 
others, to which they have given rise, this will 
scarcely seem an exaggeration. The stock of 
such literature goes on increasing; and we are 
now presented with a treatise on Homer, by 
one of his own countrymen, and written in his 
own language. This is not the first work which 
M. Valetta has published in this country. Some 
two years ago we introduced to the notice of 
our readers a carefully-edited collection of the 
Letters of Photius, with an account of his life 
and a defence of his principles and character, 
which M. Valetta prepared, not only in vindi- 
cation of that remarkable man, but also with 
a view to advance the interests of the Greek 
Church. On that occasion we expressed regret 
that he should have written so much in the 
spirit of a violent partisan, because he thus 
lowered the literary character of his work, and, 
at the same time, rendered his statements less 
likely to be implicitly received. In the Preface 
to his present work, while he defends the lan- 
guage he then employed as warranted by that 
of the foes to Photius and the Greek Church, 
he admits that his opponents on this occasion 
are men of a very different stamp, and may, 
therefore, claim different treatment at his hands. 
Nor can any complaint be made of his bearing 
towards most of them. On the contrary, we 
have been pleased to observe how frankly and 
fully he generally recognizes the learning and 
ability of those whose views are evidently dis- 
tasteful to him, besides being, in his opinion, 
erroneous. This improvement in the tone of 
his remarks renders them at once pleasanter 
to read, and more calculated to have their due 
weight. 

Those who are conversant with Homer and 
the various controversies which have arisen 
respecting him and his works will find little 
in this volume which is not already familiar 
to them. M. Valetta is rather an industrious 
compiler than an original investigator, a col- 
lector of other men’s thoughts than a great 
thinker. He says he has prepared his present 
treatise, not for the scholars of London or 
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Paris, but for the people of Greece and’ the 
Fast, who have access to few books, and are 
consequently deficient in information on 
the subject. He heard that much discussion 
had lately arisen in Greece about Homer, that 
a prize had been offered for the best essay on the 
Homeric controversy, and that a learned pro- 
fessor had delivered and published academical 
lectures on the subject. To adopt his figurative 
language, a temple to Homer was being erected 
im his native land, for which persons of every 
sort, both great and small, were bringing stones; 
able architects were examining these stones, 
employing those which met their approbation 
for the building, and rejecting the others. He, 
therefore, determined to offer his quota of 
materials, if not among the great, at least 
among the small, that he might thus co-operate 
to the best of his ability with the rest of 
his fellow-countrymen in doing honour to the 
greatest of poets. His object is to make 
the less-informed of his race acquainted with 
the life of Homer, so far as it can be gathered 
from the scanty particulars left us, the history 
and character of his works, and the various 
publications which they have oceasioned. The 
number and variety of the sources from which 
he derives his materials imply an immense 
amount of reading in several languages. No- 
thing that has been written at all bearing upon 
the subject, from the voluminous standard 
work to the fugitive paper, whether in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian or Latin, seems 
to have escaped his notice. 

In treating of the works ascribed to Homer, 
M. Valetta gives an account of each of the 
minor poems—generally allowed to be not 
really his productions—and a much more de- 
tailed description of the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
their subjects, structure and leading characters, 
with a lengthened analysis of each book, thus 
enabling even those who cannot read them to 
feel an intelligent interest about them. Several 
chapters are devoted to their external history, 
which M. Valetta divides into four periods, 
from Homer to Solon and Pisistratus, from 
them to the Alexandrine grammarians, from 
these to the discovery of printing, and from that 
time to the present. He describes all the various 
phases of the Homeric controversy from its 
commencement, giving a clear account of the 
conflicting theories, and stating by whom they 
were advanced or supported. His own views 
may be analogically described as conservative 
or orthodox. Following the traditions and 
authors of his country, he firmly believes that 
there was a poet named Homer, who flourished 
somewhere between 1184 Bc. and 1104 B.o.; 
that he was the author of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey; that each of these poems has an 
indivisible unity and definite plan of its own; 
that both have been handed down to us in a 
state of substantial integrity; that the art of 
writing was known and practised before the 
time of Homer, and that he left his poems 
in writing. We subjoin his concluding obser- 
vations :— 

We Greeks, having before our eyes the Homeric 
poems as they have been prepared by the admir- 
able diligence and criticism of the Alexandrine 
grammarians, and especially Aristarchus, and 
being assisted by those interpretations which the 
no less admirable diligence of the learned French- 
man Villaison has revealed and handed down to 
us, and the more complete exposition which that 
of the indefatigable German Bekker has accom- 
plished, and culling from the vast field of the cri- 
tical observations of the renowned Eustathius what- 
ever is valuable, and, in addition to this, examining 
whatever more recent critics have written in ex- 
planation of the Homeric poems (and there is 
much that is worthy of attention),—let us thus 
read and study our poet, delighting in his immortal 





poetry, and, if possible, committing its more beau- 
tiful passages to memory. But as to the vain dis- 
putes about the country of Homer, the origin of 
the written or unwritten publication of his poems, 
and, above all, the various theories of those who 
dismember the Homeric poems, and boast of re- 
storing the Iliad and the Odyssey to the state in 
which they were before Pisistratus, let us leave all 
these, as quite foreign to our purpose, and in them- 
selves unprofitable. We have already remarked, 
in the conclusion of our second chapter, and now 
repeat, that, wherever Homer was born, he was our 
illustrious countryman. But that he left his poems 
in writing, and that when written they were com- 
municated to Greece either by Lycurgus or by the 
Homerids in the time of Lycurgus, this we believe 
without hesitation. And all the Greek poets and 
authors have handed down to us, that in Asia, 
where these things were done, the art of writing 
was known and practised long before the time of 
Homer. But this the Jewish historian Josephus 
denies, and also a scholiast on the grammar of 
Dionysius the Thracian, and one or two others 
of that class. What does this amount to, in oppo- 
sition to the authority of our poets and authors? 
Shall we, then, throw contempt upon the history 
of our enlightened nation and its most ancient 
traditions, and tear up Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plato, and the whole body of the world’s instruc- 
tors, and substitute for their immortal writings 
the history of the Jewish Josephus, and the tri- 
vialities of a Byzantine scholiast giving expression 


in his boundless folly to childish notions about the | the drauchtsman ought to have stated). 
Homeric pooms! I have already eaid before, and | there is a list of the officers of the institution: 


I now say again, let no one of the Greeks be so 
insane. But with these have concurred many of 
the moderns also,—men renowned for learning and 
critical skill,—such as Scaliger, Casaubon, Per- 
rault, D’Aubignac, De La Motte, Rousseau, Vico, 
Wood, and Wolf the chief of all, Heyne; and after 
these, Lachmann, Grote, and many others. Great, 
indeed, and admirable are the philological ability 
and renown of: these men; and he who reads both 
the other works of Bentley and his celebrated 
treatise on the Letters of Phalaris, and also the 
many distinguished philological works of Wolf and 
Heyne, and above a}l Grote’s voluminous and valu- 
able History of Greece, cannot but admire the 
immense learning of these men, and envy their 
immortal renown. But in these works of theirs 
they decide about philological and historical mat- 
ters relating to a more recent period, affording 
occasions for the investigation of historical truth 
or philological accuracy, which their great learning 
enables them to discover and confirm. When, how- 
ever, entering into the darkness of the earliest 
times, they grope their way to the discovery of 
truth, and, not being able to find it of themselves, 
are apt to be led by the light of Josephus and the 
Byzantine scholiasts, and thinking by this obscure 
light to have discovered the object of their search, 
endeavour to overthrow our most ancient national 
traditions, setting up, instead of them, their own 
unauthoritative opinions,—then their otherwise ad- 
mirable learning has and ought to have no weight 
with us. Then we say to them boldly—You may 
believe, if you like, the hearsay of Josephus and 
the earthquakes and deluges of the Byzantine 
scholiasts, but we, having Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the rest of that distinguished 
class, will listen to them; and as for your paradox- 
ical opinions, especially the daring attempts on the 
body of the Homeric poems, and the absurd dis- 
memberment of them, these we utterly reject. 


The chief interest of M. Valetta’s work for 
classical scholars is the language in which it is 
composed. It may afford them some gratifica- 
tion to compare this modern idiom with the 
ancient, and observe how closely they resemble 
each other. M. Valetta writes with classical 
purity; and whatever be the effect of his 
Jabours upon the fame of Homer, they are 
certainly calculated to bring about a gradual 
restoration of the Greek language to something 
of its ancient purity. 














LONDON CHARITIES. 
{Eleventh Article.] 
THE ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES. 

Ir any one has a fancy to examine a tho- 
roughly popular report of a thoroughly popular 
charity, we cannot do better than commend 
him to the “Report of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, designed for the permanent care 
and comfort of those who, by disease, accident, 
or deformity, are hopelessly disqualified for the 
duties of life.” This document shows the inex- 
haustible character of the charity of England, 
and what may be effected by really powerful 
appeals. 

The Report opens with the peculiar mottoes 
of the charity :— ‘ 

“Oh! I have suffered with those that I saw 
suffer!” 

“Give a portion to seven and also to eight; for 
thou knowest not what shall be thine own upon 
the earth.” 

‘“‘Tnasmuch as ye have done it,” &c.: (we avoid 
these profanations.) 

“‘The greater the necessity—the greater the 
charity.”’ 

** All the good for the good of all.” 

Then comes a “Form of Bequest” for the 
sum of , “to be raised and paid by and out 
of my ready money, plate, goods and personal 
effects ” (how it is to be paid by any of these, 
Then 





“ President, His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury,” twenty-seven Vice-Presidents, 
commencing with “His Grace the Duke of 
Leeds,” and ending with “James Luke, Esq.”; 
then follow the names of the “ Treasurer,” 
“ Bankers,” “ Solicitors,” “ Architect ”; next we 
have the “Board of Management” (twenty-eight 
individuals), “James Abbiss, Esq., Alderman,” 
first, “G. B. Woolley, Esq.,” last; then the “ Hono- 
rary Consulting Physicians,” the “ Honorary 
Consulting Surgeons,” the “ Honorary Surgeon,” 
the “ Medical Officer to the Establishment,” 
the “Dental Surgeon,” to say nothing of the 
Secretary and Collector and the rest of the 
staff—who probably get the best of it. 

This is only the first section of the Report. 
The “ Appeal” follows—an affecting document 
of seven pages; then the “Constitution,” 
thirty-three strict rules covering eleven pages ; 
next the “Report adopted at the last Annual 
Meeting, Mr. Sheriff Figgins in the chair,” ten 
more pages commencing with an announcement 
that “the annual revenue has been increased 
by nearly 3,500/.,” and ending with the cheer- 
ing assurance that “the future is full of Hope: 
may He,” &c.; and then comes the record of 
the “Twenty-third Annual Election” and the 
list of the “Successful Candidates,” amounting 
in number to thirty, out, it would appear, of 
216 applicants ! 

All this, important as it may appear, is, 
however, the least important and by far the 
least considerable portion of the Report. Then 
follow the accounts of the institution, showing 
no less than 22,8001. received-in one year! 
‘Collections after Sermons,” “Bequests” (in 
several cases 2,000/., 1,5001., and 1,000/. 
apiece), “ Contributions by City Companies,” 
and, though last not least, a closely-printed 
“List of Annual and Life Subscribers,” ex- 
tending from page 48 to page 190, and record- 
ing, as we should think, the names of one-half 
of the peerage and a third of the Blue Book, 
as contributors to this peculiar institution. 

The “ Report” is not the only document of 
this institution deserving attention. One cold 
and chilly night last winter the postmen of our 
great metropolis were employed in distributing, 
amongst the wealthy and comfortably housed, 
thousands upon thousands of an elaborate pub- 
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lication, printed in the choicest manner and on | 
the finest “toned” paper, being an account of the 
“Royal Hospital for Incurables,” together with 
the speeches of the great men who from time | 
to time have presided at its anniversary dinners, | 
accompanied by a beautiful engraving of “the 
Royal Hospital as it will appear,” and an appeal 
for contributions to enable the board of manage- 

ent “to complete the proposed wing.” It was 
this document that led us to pay peculiar atten- | 
tion to this institution; for certainly if it de- | 
serves one tithe the commendation bestowed 
upon it by such men as Mr. Charles Dickens, 
the late Lord Carlisle, Lord Chelmsford, Lord 
Enfield, Mr. Goschen, Lord Taunton and others, 
this “blessed asylum,” as one of the speakers | 
called it, must be an institution more deserving | 
support that any we ever met with. 

But, descending from the region of the 
sublime to that of common fact, what is this 
highly vaunted “ Hospital for Incurables,” and 
what does it effect for the 20,000/. a year and 
upwards subscribed towards its objects? 

Some seventeen years ago there appeared in 
a London periodical, of large circulation and 
corresponding influence, an article upon the 
condition of the poor, in which it was observed 
that whilst there were so many hospitals for the 
special care of the various ailments and diseases 
known to suffering humanity, there was no 
hospital for the reception of persons past cure. 
Acting upon this hint, some well-known pro- 
moters of what are commonly called “ Elec- 
tion-Charities”” determined upon getting up an 
institution of the class, in which it is said that 
the luxury of feeling is proportioned to the 
number of votes, and the luxury of votes to 
the number of half-guineas. An institution of 
this sort is originated with very little difficulty 
and still less risk; for of course the amount to 
be distributed in pensions or otherwise is only 
the balance which remains after payment of 
expenses. In the present case, a difficulty did | 
present itself, for a schism arose among the 
promoters of the institution, and a number of | 
them seceded, and established a “ British Home 
for Incurables,” which flourishes in another 
suburb. But this competition only stimulated 
action; and the “ Royal Hospital for Incur- 
ables,” as originally founded, went on adver- 
tising and circulating its telling “ Appeals,” 
until it was able, first to found an institution 
at Carshalton, then to remove to larger pre- 
mises at Coulsdon, and ultimately to make 

urchase of a ducal mansion close to Putney 

eath, in which its inmates are at present 
located. 

These changes and removals have of course 
entailed expense, though we believe they have 
been effected as economically as possible. The 
purchase of Melrose Hall, the present hospital, 
considering the price of “park-like lands and 
grounds” (as the auctioneers term them) in the 
vicinity of London, was not an expensive one. 
The great cost has resulted from the “ Hall,” 
as might have been expected, being just as | 
unfit a place for an hospital as any old family 
mansion of the last century might be expected 
to be. Hence has arisen “ necessary alterations 
and improvements,” “ repairs,” “the addition 
of a new wing,” “the proposed addition of 
another wing,’—all of which are totalled up 
under the head of “ Building Expenses” in the 
annual accounts, at the rate of “ 5,5791.” in one 
year, “3,450I.” in another, “ 5,036I.” in a third, 
—to say nothing of an item of “ 16,900I. in- 
vested in land.” In the aggregate, these items 
for land and buildings, &c. will be found to be 
far in excess of the amount spent on the in- 
curables themselves. 

Take the account afforded in the last Annual 
Report of this institution,—an account, we 





should observe, which is very fairly rendered. 
It appears that the “ Receipts” for the year 
were 22,8231. The “Expenditure” was as 
follows :— 

On the Incurables. 





Housekeeping £2,199 
Medical expenses 123 
Wines and spirits .. 123 
Payments to pensioners 1,966 
Medical expenses of ditto 62 

£4,473 


General Expenses. 
Salaries and wages at Hospital .. oo BE 





Laundry wages .. ° 173 
Estate wages ha 121 
Furniture, fittings, &c. 1,336 
Rent of houses ° 535 
Tithe and rates 84 
Rent of London offices 150 
Salaries, &c. at office a» 610 
Office and election expenses 110 
Printing and stationery 146 
Advertisements 241 
Postages ‘ 105 
Travelling expenses .. 54 
Festival expenses ws +e 143 
Legal expenses, auditors, and small items. . 95 

£4,482 


On Building and Estate Expenses, Balances, dc. 





Estate expenses oe oe - 922 
Building expenses 5,036 
Repayment of advance . 2,000 
Purchase of stock 2,000 
Balance - 4,003 

£13,961 


Thus we see that whilst the expenditure 
upon the incurables themselves amounted, out 
of this one year’s magnificent receipts, to less 
than 4,500/. (or not one-fourth of the income), 
the salaries, office expenses, and charges of the 
establishment amounted to as much more; 
whilst nearly 14,0007. out of the 22,0001. re- 
ceived went in building expenses, or was 
reserved in the form of stock or balance for 
the like object ! 

It is difficult to imagine that the numerous 
subscribers to this charity, numbering very 
nearly 6,000, would permit their subscriptions 
to be thus continuously applied. But in the 
“Constitution” of this hospital there is a 
rule which appears to authorize the present 
application of the bulk of the receipts :— 

“XXX. All Life Subscriptions shall be invested 
in the parliamentary stocks or funds of the United 
Kingdom, or in the purchase of land, in the names 
of not less than four trustees,...... and the same 
shall be held by the said trustees upon trust, as a 
permanent fund for the charity.” 

Turning to another page of the “Consti- 
tution,” we find that by “all Life Subscriptions” 
is meant all contributions of five guineas and 
upwards, whether annual or otherwise! So that 
the result is, that if you give a donation of five 
guineas for the benefit of the incurables in this 
| hospital, it goes to a capital account, in- 
| vested in the funds or in landed property, in 
| the names of trustees, as a Permanent Endow- 
| ment Fund; whilst the smaller subscriptions 
only—the guineas or half-guineas annually sub- 
scribed—are bestowed upon the present objects 
of the institution ! 

The rule which thus gives power to invest 
| all the larger contributions of this charity as a 
| “ Permanent Fund” for its benefit, appears to 
| have admitted of a construction which would 
| have prevented such amounts from being ap- 
| plied to the purchase of such an estate as 
| Melrose Hall. Another rule (rule XXXII.) was 
accordingly adopted, which rendered it “lawful 
| for the board of management to purchase, or 
| take in exchange, or by way of lease, any here- 
| ditaments,” &c.; and also to sell, exchange, 
| lease, mortgage, or otherwise encumber their 
| properties! And to this rule has been super- 
| added another, which expressly provides that 

rule XXXII. “shall apply to any land purchased 
| with the proceeds of the fund created by rule 


| XXX.”; so that, in effect, all the donations and 











subscriptions of five guineas and upwards gi 

to this hospital =n only cued to Pye 
manent fund, but that permanent fund is prac- 
tically placed beyond the reach and control of 
the subscribers, and left to the control of the 
“board of management,” to deal with as they 
please ! 

These explanations as to the appropriation of 
the funds of this charity will account at once 
for the comparatively small amount of benefit 
it confers in proportion to the number of those 
who become candidates for its bounty. In the 
institution itself there were, according to the 
latest information, 103 inmates, several of 
whom, it should be observed, are received into 
the hospital upon payments from their friends. 
In the “receipts,” no less than “ 1,152/.” is 
entered as “received for payments for cases,’— 
upwards of a fourth of the whole of the dis- 
bursements upon the objects of the charity 
(inmates and pensioners together), and very 
nearly one-half of the whole cost of maintenance 
of the inmates of the hospital alone! Deduct 
that 1,152/. from the whole expenditure on the 
incurables, and we have only 3,300/. expended 
on the objects of this charity! Deduct the 
amount from the 2,4001. spent on the “in- 
mates” of the hospital, and out of more than 
20,0001. received from the public, we have 
actually only 1,100]. for one year as the total 
expenditure of this “ hospital” on the incurable 
inmates of Melrose Hall! 

“The total number of beneficiaries from the 
commencement of the charity is 432.” So says 
the last Report. The charity has been twelve 
years in existence. Supposing it to have re- 
ceived during those twelve years only 120,000I. 
(and we know that it has received nearly 
60,000/. in the last three years), these 432 bene- 
ficiaries have cost the public an amount exceed- 
ing 2771. apiece. Now, as by far the greater 
proportion of the objects of the charity are 
out-door pensioners receiving 20/. a year apiece, 
it may be imagined, from this item, how large is 
the proportion of money which has been either 
absorbed in “ expenses” or permanently in- 
vested under “ Rule XXX.” 

The Reports and papers of this charity, and 
the speeches which have been made on its 
behalf, are full of poetical allusions to the 
beauty of its situation, the happy condition of 
its afflicted inmates, and, above all, to the 
necessity of enlargement and “ additional 
wings.” A personal inspection of the place, a 
few months since, by no means realized the 
anticipations which the perusal of these roseate 
accounts of it had excited. ‘ Melrose Hall” is 
as Lord Enfield described it—an old-fashioned 
country edifice, with a great hall, a large recep- 
tion-room, and a number of small and incon- 
venient bedrooms. No building could be worse 
adapted for the purposes of an hospital, as the 
officers of the establishment were ready to 
acknowledge. The “new wing” for the male in- 
mates has been constructed on a more convenient 
principle; but we confess we thought it exceed- 
ingly deficient in very many of those arrange- 
ments which must be needed in every hospital, 
and which are more especially essential in an 
hospital for incurables, many of whom are bed- 
ridden, whilst others are only able to creep from 
wall to wall. In matters so essential as bath 
accommodation, water-supply, wardrobe ar- 
rangements, and even still more important 
particulars, it certainly seemed to us that 
the hospital was exceedingly deficient, and the 
fact did not appear to be denied. 

These deficiencies were the more marked 
because economy is certainly not the order of 
the day at Melrose Hall. Nor should we have 
wished to find it so in matters relating to 
dietary. Judging, indeed, from the daily bills 
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of fare placed before us, the provision for the 
inmates bordered on the profuse. If they were 
able to consume one-half of what was stated to 
be provided for them, it was quite evident that 
it was not the appetites of the inmates which 
were incurable. 

Of the inmates themselves, of their cheerful- 
ness, their happy condition, &c., a great deal 
js said in the documents before us. Lord 
Enfield “ found the rooms of the ladies supplied 
with all those appliances and little elegancies 
which do so much to make home attractive.” 
Lord Dufferin found provided for them “ what- 
ever medical skill and the most tender solicitude 
could suggest for the amelioration of their 
sufferings.” Lord Chelmsford had a pair of 
slippers presented to him by one of the inmates, 
by whose bedside he had sat and talked. Mr. 
Goschen saw the Thames from the Hospital 
= strongly suspect only in imagination), and 
ound that the inmates, “as they sat at the 
windows, gazed on the most beautiful views, 
with a green park before them, and the Surrey 
hills in the distance.” 

In idea, all this is very charming; but the 
stern reality of the case makes us doubt whether 
any of these occasional visitors went very deeply 
into the matter. The inmates of the Hospital 
(as is always the case in election-charities) are 
very ill assorted. They are ill assorted not only 
by reason of age and differences of disposition 
and character, but by differences of education, 
station, and previous pursuits. They are ill 
assorted, also, by reason of the very various 
classes of complaint under which they suffer. 
It is very difficult to discriminate as to in- 
curable cases. A malformation is incurable; 
asthma is incurable; disease of the heart is 
incurable ; affection of the nerves is, in many 
cases, incurable. These are all cases on the 
books of the asylum; but these are evidently 
mild forms of incurable disease contrasted 

with some we saw there—people suffering from 
paralysis, softening of the brain, spasmodic 
affection of the muscles, and so forth. For these 
classes of cases, indeed, hospital wards are 
required quite distinct from the ordinary rooms 
of the asylum, where patients ought to be 
classified with much discrimination. 

As to the cheerfulness and happy condition 
of the patients, in the spring of the present 
year there were certain unpleasant investiga- 
tions, commonly called “coroner’s inquests,” 
into deaths which had occurred with unusual 
rapidity at the Royal Hospital for Incurables. 
The evidence that was then given certainly did 
not altogether bear out Lord Dufferin’s conclu- 
sions as to “the tender solicitude” bestowed 
upon the inmates. The nurses were charged 
with very rough treatment of some of the poor 
helpless creatures committed to their care, 
respecting some of whom the evidence was of 
an extremely painful character. It was, how- 
ever, conclusively proved by the medical wit- 
nesses that the deceased inmates died natural 
deaths; and the principal medical witness said 
that the nurse principally accused was “kind 
and attentive, although she had very unthank- 
ful and obnoxious duties to perform.” It may 
easily be understood that all this was true 
enough, whether for or against the discipline 
of the institution. 

It must be evident, however, to any one who 
visits this hospital that here, above most other 
institutions of the class, the patients most 
helpless and most requiring assistance are those 
most at the mercy of the nurses and attendants. 
It is worthy of observation that of the immense 
staff of this institution there is no resident 
medical officer! Attendance is given—and we 
have no doubt very conscientiously given— 
daily, by a medical attendant to the establish- 





ment residing in the neighbourhood, who, by 
the way, does not appear to be at all overpaid 
for his services; but it might have been ima- 
gined that the whole establishment of an hospital 
for incurables would have been primarily placed 
under the care and management of a well quali- 
fied resident medical officer, and we confess to 
very great surprise at finding the contrary 
practice to prevail. In so saying, however, it 
must be expressly understood that we are in no 
way disparaging the officer presiding as steward 
or governor over the establishment, who in 
several particulars, and especially in his manner 
of dealing with, conciliating, and obtaining 
the regard and esteem of the inmates, appeared 
to be exceedingly efficient. 

Lord Elcho, who presided at the last anni- 
versary festival of this institution, asked the 
public for 10,0001. more, to raise a new wing. 
Our own observation leads us to think that no 
such addition to the building is immediately 
required. The hospital is certainly not filled by 
its present inmates. When we last visited it, 
there was at least one large room wholly un- 
occupied on the first floor of the present new 
building, and we were given to understand 
that the whole of the upper floor was vacant. 
It is an injury to the cause of true charity to 
be always making these pressing appeals for 
large sums of money, and, as in this case, to be 
making them without necessity. Mr. Charles 
Dickens took very good care to avoid this 
error, when he presided at the anniversary 
dinner. He referred to the number of appli- 
cants (then 121; now, we are sorry to say, 
much larger) annually disappointed of receiy- 
ing the assistance of this institution. — 

“Within how small a compass,” he said, “lies 
the ambition of these 121 applicants! If one of 
this number could but make an audible address 
to you here at this table instead of me, how touch- 
ingly might he say,—‘ Health has departed from 
us for ever—our place in the struggle for bread 
has been filled up by others, and we have faintly 
dropped out of the course. Give us only a quiet 
home, where we may patiently endure what we 
have to undergo, and where, by our patient manner 
and brightened faces, we may somewhat reward 
your kind interest on our behalf.’ Once they were 
busy and strong, but now they are hopelessly dis- 
qualified for the duties of life ; let us discharge the 
first of these, and provide for them a resting-place, 
where they may be sheltered and cared for in their 
irremovable afflictions.. I am sure we shall not 
reject their prayers, and that the time will come 
when this Hospital shall be nobly lodged and bounti- 
fully endowed, so that no other qualification will be 
needed to ensure entrance within its walls but the 
presence of incurable disease.” 

The time has come. This Royal Hospital for 
Incurables is now both “nobly lodged and 
bountifully endowed.” It has taken up its 
abode at Melrose Hall, and it is in receipt 
of an annual income of upwards of twenty 
thousand pounds of public money. No qualifi- 
cation ought now to be needed but the presence 
of incurable disease to ensure entrance within 
its walls. The amounts subscribed to it ought 
not to be applied to permanent endowments or 
investments, but ought to be spent, and judi- 
ciously spent, upon those for whom the Hospi- 
tal was designed—“ those who, by any disease, 
accident or deformity, are hopelessly disquali- 
fied for the duties of life.” 20,000/. a year ought 
to suffice to maintain a very greatly enhanced 
number, both of inmates of the Hospital and 
of pensioners from the funds of the charity; 
and we sincerely trust that, now the attention 
of *the managers and subscribers has been 
directed to the facts, the utility of this institu- 
tion will be at once extended proportionately 
to the amount with which the bounty of the 
public has endowed it, and to the number of 





unhappy objects seeking the benefits which the 
benevolent are anxious to afford through its 
machinery. 

The public will not support such an institu- 
tion the less because it may need more. It 
is really quite affecting to observe how largely 
and how willingly assistance of every descrip- 
tion has been rendered by benevolent indivi- 
duals to these unfortunates. It is not alone in 
the amount of contributions to the institution 
that we find their sympathy expressed and 
their bounty so willingly subscribed, but in 
numerous other equally useful and more pleas- 
ing ee. Some persons have presented books 
for the perusal of the patients ; others, pictures 
and artificial flowers. One gentleman gave 
several invalid chairs for the crippled patients, 
and also several milch cows, whose kindly con- 
tributions to the dietary were of great value. 
At various times, a benevolent nobleman 
is recorded to have sent the poor incurables 
presents of game and fruit; another gentleman 
sent them a clock, a barometer, a telescope and 
a costly musical box. A piano was presented 
by one friend; and, during the present year, 
an organ has been purchased and put up in 
the drawing-room at the expense of another. 
The incumbents of the surrounding parishes 
and districts have continually given these poor 
people the advantage of religious services in 
the establishment itself, besides the consolations 
of religion whenever their services were specially 
required. 

“Tt were a proud day,” says the Report, in 
questionable English; “it were a proud day 
that should sweep from the list one-half of 
the waiting sufferers). And why should not 
this be ?” 

In the name of the public, we echo the ques- 
tion, “Why should not this be ?” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
An Essay on English Municipal History. By 
James Thompson. (Longmans & Co.) 
Tus little book does not affect to be a history of 
municipal institutions in England, but is, as the 
author tells us, a brief essay, the object of which is 
to assist all readers who take an interest in the rise 
of our municipal freedom in their inquiries into the 
subject ; and to serve asa contribution to the Eng- 
lish literature relating to it. In the course of the 
work the author nevertheless gives short but 
very interesting accounts of several of the English 
boroughs; namely, St. Albans, Leicester, Preston, 
Norwich and Yarmouth. We are not accustomed 
in these days to associate an idea of very great 
energy or valour with the persons of the mayors, 
aldermen and burgesses who exercise authority 
in our cities. They are—to use the phrase of 
Beatrice—“ very valiant trenchermen,” but beyond 
the walls of the banquet hall we think but lightly 
of their prowess. There has, nevertheless, ever 
been in the governing bodies of our towns (and we 
doubt not there still is, should occasion arise for its 
display) a sturdy independence and a kind of con- 
stitutional turbulence to which we owe much of the 
liberty we now enjoy. Whether the tyrant of the 
neighbourhood was a king, a baron, or a priest, 
he found an opponent in the Merchant Guild, or 
the corporation, of the borough which, though often 
defeated, was ever ready to resume the struggle— 
which was, in the term of the present day, quite 
“irrepressible.” The progress of our municipal 
institutions is then not merely a subject of arche- 
ological interest, buta very important andinstructive 
branch of our national history. In modern days 
the fact that the history of the Court and of foreign 
wars is not the national history has been 
recognized ; but much additional information may 
still be gained by careful examination of the 
archives of our borough corporations. The task is 
laborious, and thanks are due to those who devote 
themselves to it. Mr. Thompson has performed 
his work in that careful and conscientious way 
which can alone produce any valuable result, and 
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his essay is not only interesting to those who are 

connected with the boroughs we have mentioned, 

but valuable as a contribution to English history, 
which we hope we may view only as an instalment 
of the author’s work. 

Report to the Board of Trade on Banks, Banking, 
and Life Assurance; from Bentley's Registry of 
Bank and Life Assurance Accounts. (Bentley.) 

Report to the Board of Trade! Anybody who 
chooses. can write an attack on banks and life 
offices, and throw it into the form of a report toa 
Board. There is something so near akin to decep- 
tion in this attempt to look official, that we content 
ourselves with the simple announcement, and the 
statement made in the Report that 161 life offices 
have been closed in the last eleven years! We should 
like to see the names. 

Catholic Psychology; or, the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind simplified and systematized from 
the most approved Authors, according to Nature, 
Reason, and Experience, and consistently with 
Revelation. By A. J. X. Hart. (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co.) 

WE are informed that ‘all matter is therefore 
indestructible,” because its particles cannot be 
destroyed “ by man.” To destroy matter, he must 
“separate its length, breadth, and thickness, which 
no physical division can effect.” Mineral and 
vegetable life may be the products of electricity, 
and animal life of spirit acting by electricity ac- 
cording to the law of creation. Should any of our 
readers find information in this, he knows where to 
go for more of i:. ; 

Inventors and Inventions. In Three Parts. By 
Henry Dircks, C.E. (Spon.) 

TuHE three Parts are—I. The Philosophy of Inven- 

tion, considered strictly in relation to ingenious 

contrivances tending to facilitate scientific opera- 
tions, to extend manufacturing skill, or to originate 
mew sources of industry. IJ. The Rights and 

Wrongs of Inventors, particularly as affected by 

the influence of patent monopoly, legally and 

politically examined. III. Early inventors’ inven- 
tories of secret inventions, employed from the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century, in substi- 
tution of letters patent. The whole may be de- 
scribed as a defence of patents, and a distinction 
between the patent question and the patent laws 
as they stand. Mr. Dircks defends patents, in 
opposition to those who advocate what Mr. Stuart 

Mill calls “not free trade, but free stealing.” We 

advocate the same side, with a very lively sense of 

the difficulty of the whole subject. We recommend 

Mr. Dircks’s book to all who would like to have 

an interest created in the matter in their own 

minds. 

Records of Whitecross Street Prison. 
Witness. (Vickers.) 

WE are quite ready to believe that the writer of 

this book has been in the place which he describes, 

but we very much question if his visit was occa- 
sioned by ‘‘a neglect to file an answer to certain 
proceedings’ in the Court of Chancery. Judging 
from the style in which he inveighs against law- 
yers, and ascribes all imprisonments for debt to 
the attorney’s bill of costs, we should rather class 
him among the genuine debtors whom he pro- 
fesses to have visited as a mysterious stranger. 

Indeed, his writing is so bad that any answer he 

had filed in the Court of Chancery would have 

subjected him to a penalty for contempt of Court. 

We should do wrong if we were merciful to his 

contempt of literature. It is quite possible that 

there may be a substratum of truth in the account 
of the men of rank and distinction who were the 
writer’s companions. The caprices of fortune are 
so-great that no one need be surprised at seeing 

@ count out at elbows, or a quondam Eastern 

prince sweeping a crossing. But 

cacy of touch is required in order to tell the 
stories of those who have fallen from their high 
estate. The truest pathos is lost when vulgarity 


By an Eye- 


vies with artifice to make up a highly coloured | 


picture; and vulgarity is the most conspicuous 


feature of the Eye-witness in Whitecross Street. | 


We are reminded by his book of the crowd of 
sham detectives and late general practitioners, 





coloured paper-covers a few years. ago. 
writers always tell you that: they do not trust to 
their imagination, but that the scenes they portray 
are real. We grant that there is some reality in 
their books, but the only part of it which is 


. : . * . | 
genuine is the unconscious reflexion of their own 


character. All else is the product of a great many 
idle brains, and the essence of a great many foolish 
stories. The traditions which hang about any place 
of resort, be it a theatre, a tavern, or a gaol, are 
always changing and growing. One generation 
has its anecdotes and its heroes of anecdote. If 
the anecdote is good, or its hero well known, the 
honours of print are accorded to it early; but if it 
is not printed, it does'not die—it goes into a new 
phase of life, and is handed down to the next 
generation. It follows the law of nature, and 
increases and multiplies. Old stories seem to 
revolve in cycles, and, after being forgotten some 
years, to re-appear with new vigour. The first person 
who tells them after this interval passes off for 
a time as their creator, and the first person who 
prints an old tradition imagines that he saw it 


acted. Not all, however, are so modest as our Eye- | 


witness, who declares that the change in our laws 
of debt “imparts a permanent value ” to his volume. 
He “‘ may lack the ability to convey his meaning 
in language or style either elegant or dramatic”; 
but these are non-essentials. What he can do is 
to give us highly drawn sketches of colonels and 
majors, barristers and attorneys, baronets and 
honourables, who formed the high society of the 
prison, and to relieve these sketches by records of 
lower life, which scarcely vary in substance, and 
are only a little worse in manner. If this is his 


object, our readers will not care to ask how he has | 


attained it. Itisa relief to us to close his book 

without quoting any more of the choice sentences 

we had pencilled. 

Lassalle e il suo Eraclito. Saggio di Filosofia 
Eyheliana. Per Raffaele Mariano. (Firenze, dei 
successori le Monnier.) 

THE work of an ardent Hegelian, who thinks that 

in that philosophy lies the secret of the renovation 

of Italy. He gives an account of the works of 

Lassalle, and especially of his Hegelian comment 

on Heraclitus. A biography of Lassalle is added. 


A Bas Voltaire!—Vade-Mecum du Chrétien. 


avec D’Alembert. Anywhere, chez MM. les 

Bedaux, &c. 
Tuts collection of paragraphs from Voltaire (with 
an excellent dedication in Macaronic verse— 
Latin, French and English) may have been made 
by either a friend or enemy. The audacious maxims 
that would gratify the friend might be cited by an 
enemy to show of what detestable stuff Voltaire 
was, in his opinion, composed. On the other hand, 
there is so much common sense in some of the 
maxims as to lead us to suppose that either Nobody 
is an admirer of the man from whom he quotes, or 
that he believes in Nothing in particular, and only 
aims at accomplishing a joke. As samples of what 
this pamphlet contains of Voltaire, take the follow- 
ing:—‘‘In Calvin’s own city, there are now not 
more than a few scoundrels (gredins ) who believe 
in the consubstantial /”—“ When pedants fight, phi- 
losophers triumph.” —“ Missionaries are crossing seas 
and continents ; then, philosophers must take to 
the streets at home, and sow the good seed from 


| house to house.” Voltaire’s cynical affectation in 


his joke of denying the authorship of the ‘ Philo- 


| sophical Dictionary,’ reminds us of the compact 


some deli- | 


| 
| 


noticed in one of Sterne’s letters:+-“ Crébillon has 
made a convention with me, which, if he is not too 
lazy, will be no bad persijlage. As soon as I get to 
Toulouse, he has agreed to write to me an expos- 
tulatory letter upon the indecorum of T. Shandy, 
which is to be answered by recrimination upon the 
liberties in his own works,—these are to be printed 
together, —Crébillon against Sterne; Sterne against 
Crébillon,—the copy to be sold, and the money to 
be equally divided. This is good Swiss policy.” 
But it did not come to practical conclusion. 
The Science of the Weather, in a Series of Letters 
and Essays. By Several Authors. Edited by 
“B.” (Glasgow, Laidlaw.) 


These | 


Par | 
Nobody (Habitué de Paroisse). Correspondance | 


Burton, Fr. Pratt, F.M.S., W. H. White, M.B.g 
The system is planetary; every planet takes a 
share. When “B” publishes an almanac and 
| gives true predictions, we shall be sure to hear 
| of him: till then we leave him to our readers, 

St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland in the Third Gens 
tury. By R. Steele Nicholson. (Belfast, Archer 
& Sons.) 

Gibbon disposes of the sixty-six lives of St. Patrick 

| which were extant in the ninth century, by re 

marking that those threescore and six biographies 
| ‘must have contained as many thousand lies.” We 
| may add, of the three or four lives of the saint that 
| have survived to our time, that they are utterly 
| bewildering and mutually contradictory. We are 
| not astonished that learned men like Dr. Ledwick; 
| for instance, have been led to deny the existence of 
the saint altogether. Mr. Nicholson does not go so 
far as this. He has come to the conclusion that St; 
Patrick did not begin his missionary work in Ire- 
land about 432, but a couple of centuries earlier, 
| In this early work he founded an independent 
;church; and at the later period Palladius came 
over on a mission from Rome, did little in over. 
turning the old Church, but founded some eccle- 
siastical brotherhoods in connexion with Rome, by 
whom all the acts and merits of St. Patrick were 
assigned to the less successful but thoroughly ultra- 
montane Palladius. The papal gift which conferred 
Ireland on England, if she could get it, and the 
subjection of the Church of Ireland by the con- 
quering Henry the Second to the Church of Rome; 
may be said, Mr. Nicholson thinks, to have caused 
legend to take the place of truth. Mr. Nicholson 
gives several reasons for assigning an earlier date 
to St. Patrick’s birth than is generally accepted. 
Among his proofs and authorities is the mention of 
| Patrick’s name in the poems of Ossian. But the 
| value of such testimony must depend upon the era 
in which those poems were composed, and the 
individual by whom they were put together. Mr. 
| Nicholson disposes, he thinks, of both questions by 
assuring us that “the poems of Oisin.....have been 
| handed down for ages in Ireland,” and that “if 
those poems were composed by Oisin (whose era 
| in Iris hhistory has never been disputed), the ques 
| tion as to the time at which St. Patrick lived is 
effectually disposed of and conclusively deter- 
mined.” 
We have on our table The Voice of the Prayer- 
| Book: Lectures and Annotations on the Liturgy, 
expository and apologetic, by the Rev. Nevison 
Loraine (Longmans),—TZhe Ordinance of Levites, 
by James Suter (Edinburgh, Nimmo),—Shinar ; 
the Scripture Record of the Confusion of Language 
and the Dispersion verified by Modern Discovery: 
A Lecture delivered before the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in connexion with 
the United Church of England and Ireland, June 5, 
1867, by Dominick M‘Causland (Bentley),— 
Words from the Poets, selected by C. M. Vaughan 
(Macmillan),—A Shilling Book of Golden Deeds, for 
the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries. Selected 
from ‘A Book of Golden Deeds’ by the Author 
of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe’ (Macmillan),—The 
Wood-Cart, and other Tales of the South of France, 
by F. M. P., reprinted from ‘The Magazine for 
| the Young’ (Mozley),—Stevens and Hole’s School 
Series, comprising the Standard Arithmetical Copy- 
Book, 9 Books; The Complete Arithmetical Copy- 

| Book, 9 Books; and Zhe Complete Writer, 16 
| Books (Longmans). Also the following New Edi- 
|tions:—Zhe Church and the Churches; or, the 
| Church of God in Christ and the Churches of Christ 
| Militant here on Earth, by the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, 
| D.D., 2 vols. (Hatchard), and Words of Comfort 
| for Parents bereaved of Little Children, edited by 
|"William Logan, with an introductory Historical 
| Sketch, by the Rev. William Anderson (Nisbet). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


| Berkley’s History of Rome, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
| Consult Me, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Dumas’ Two Dianas, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Ecee Homo, as Revealed, 12mo. 2/6 cl. P oe 
Fitzgerald’s Suez Canal and Eastern Question, post 8vo. 5/ cl. 
| Good Old Stories, 4to. 5/ bds. as 5 alt t ; 
Leonard’s Poetical Works of Valentine Verity, Vol. 1, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Model Dockyard, royal 8vo. 1/ swd. “ 
New Theory of Geology, demonstrating Truth of Bible, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Photographs of the Clyde, with Letter-press, 4to. 21/ cl. 
Poole (Joshua), Life of, 12mo. 1/ cl. 


° ° m | d. 
whose wonderful experience figured in gaudy- | Tue authors named are the late Miss Barbara | Punch; Re-issue, Vols. 1961 to 1965, sto, each 17/ cl. gilt. 
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Ravenstein’s Handbook of Gymnastics and Athletics, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Robertson’s Goepel Questions, cr. Svo. 2/ cl. a 
Rogers’s Christian Heroes in Army and Navy, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cL 
Ross's Studies, Biographical and Literary, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Russell’s Hunehback’s Charge : a Romance, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Smith’s Cavalry Outpost Drill, post 8vo. 4/6 o. 

Squires’s Companion to the British Pharmacopaia, 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Suter’s Ordinance of Levites, 12mo. 1/6 cl. swd. 

fravele in Norway for Children, by Uncle John, 18mo. 1/ cl. 
Trellope’s Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Williams's Climate of South of France, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Winter Journey from Gloucester to Norway, 12mo. 1/6 swd. 








PASCAL AND NEWTON. 
Allerly, Melrose, Aug. 19, 1867. 

As the biographer of Sir Isaac Newton, and the 
only living person who has examined his letters and 
MSS. in the possession of the Earl of Portsmouth, 
I feel that I am called upon to expose the forged 
eorrespondence between him and Pascal which has 
recently been presented to the French Academy 
of Sciences,-and published in successive numbers 
of the Conpies Rendus, &c. 

After perusing this correspondence, I commu- 
nicated to M. Chevreul, the President of the 
Academy, the most satisfactory evidence that the 
letters are forgeries; but as my letter may not be 
published till the Committee of the Academy give 
in their Report, I am anxious that the truth, in 
so far as I can state it, should be known in this 
country. 

If the correspondence in question is genuine, 
Pascal has anticipated Newton in the discovery of 
the Law of Gravity; and our French foe across the 
Channel might justly charge Mr. Conduitt, Bishop 
Horsley, and myself—who, I believe, are the only 
persons who had thoroughly examined the papers 
of Sir Isaac Newton—with having destroyed the 
letters of Pascal, in order to give to Newton the 
honour, and to England the glory, of so great a 
discovery. 

1. In the Portsmouth papers there is nota single 
letter from Pascal to Newton, nor any letter or 
document in which his name is mentioned. 

2. Pascal is alleged to have heard of Newton’s 
precocious genius as a mathematician, and to have 
written to him encouraging letters, when he was 
only eleven years of age! Newton was not a pre- 
cocious genius. His great powers were very slowly 
developed. Till he was sixteen he was occupied 
with water- and wind-mills and dials; and, as he 
himself told Mr. Conduitt, his first experiment was 
made in 1658, when he was sixteen—an experiment, 
too, indicating very little genius. 

3. Newton’s mother, under the name of Anne 
Ayscough, thanks Pascal for his attention to her 
son; but Anne Ayscough ceased to have that name 
when Newton was only four years old, and had 
she written after that time it could only have been 
as Hannah Snvith. 

4, The letters of Newton are signed J. Newton 
and Isaac Newton. Newton’s letters of correspond- 
ence were always signed Js. Newton; the only ex- 
eeption I know being when he signed Jsaac Newton 
to a long scientific communication to Boyle. 

5. According to the alleged correspondence, 
Newton received at least iwo hundred manuscripts 
and notes from Pascal, which he offered to return ; 
but it does not appear that the offer was accepted. 

6. Newton never wrote in French; his letters 
to Varignon and other French savants were always 
written in Latin. 

7. The letters contain internal evidence that 
they were not written by Newton. He never 
could have expressed an eternal gratitude for the 
kindness of his friend. 

8 An examination of the handwriting and of 
the paper by an English expert will, doubtless, add 
to the evidence given above, that the correspondence 
in question is not genuine. D. BREWSTER. 





FLINT IMPLEMENTS. 
St. Mary Bourne, Aug. 17, 1867. 

Ir would appear that this neighbourhood must 
have been pretty generally occupied by aboriginal 
tribes, as I have had the good fortune to pick up 
well-made flint implements almost weekly, having 
during the last few days found several axes, rudely- 
wrought slingstones, well-cut cores, scrapers, and 
other implements, including some finely-pointed 
tools, which might, perhaps, be named _ needle- 
drills. The axes are all of the surface type, and 
chipped; rubbed implements being quite rare, only 





three specimens having been found during two 
years. Some of the chipped implements, however, 
show polishing in places. The implements found 
on the east side of the Upper Test Valley differ 
somewhat from those taken from the west side. 
They are more plentiful on the brows overlooking 
the watercourses; and it is likely that similar 
specimens might be met with on many of the hills 
bordering other pleasant water-valleys of Hamp- 
shire. A very rude lump of heavy, fine-grit sand- 
stone was ploughed up, a few weeks ago, in a field 
where flint implements abound, which has the 
appearance of an ancient grain-rubber. Its under 
surface is rudely cut and convex—the upper surface 
being concave, and showing, friction-marks. 
JosEPH STEVENS. 





BONE-FIRES. 
Connemara, Aug. 15, 1867. 

Some time since there was a discussion in the 
Atheneum on the origin of the word ‘ Bone-fire.” 
Those letters were called to mind on St. John’s 
Eve (June 23rd), when the Beltaine fires were 
blazing on the surrounding hills; more especially 
when I found from inquiries then made that they 
are called in Irish 7sinne knd-iv,—Anglicé, ‘‘ Bone- 
fires’’; and that part of the rite is burning in them 
a bone, no matter how small. Moreover, after the 
fire is well lighted, each villager carries off a lighted 
coal to put in one of his fields; they also walk 
round it with the course of the sun, repeating 
prayers; some of them also jump over it, but this 
latter performance does not seem to be part of the 
religious ceremony. 

The Beltaine would seem to be as controverted 
a point as the origin of the Round Towers; and of 
it the Rev. W. Kilbride, Vicar of Aran, says, “Dr. 
O'Connor states, ‘St. Patrick lighted the Paschal 
fire at Slane, in 433, at the same time that King 
Laeghaire was celebrating the festival of Bealtaine 
at Tarah,’ and thus concludes: ‘Now Easter Day 
in 433 agreed with the vernal equinox; therefore 
the Baeltinne concurred with that time of the 
year.’ Dr. Petrie, however, does not agree with 
him, and rejects his inferences, but at the same time 
does not euter into the arguments, nor tell the 
grounds of his total dissent from Dr. O'Connor. 
Dr. O’Denovan, in his Preface to the ‘Book of 
Rights,’ agrees with Dr. Petrie, and tries to upset 
Dr. O'Connor on all points. Lanigan and others 
torture this subject, and after pages on Druidism, 
seem still to leave all in shadow and doubt. 

“Dr. O'Donovan says, ‘In the account given of 
the Bealltaine in Cormac’s ‘ Glossary,’ as quoted in 
Petrie’s ‘Antiquities of Tara Hill,’ no time is speci- 
jied for the lighting of it, nor could we be able 
from these or from any other written evidence, yet 
discovered, to decide in what season it was lighted, 
were it not that the Ist of May is still universally 
called, in Irish, La Bealtaine. But Dr. O'Connor 
argues that this name was applied in pagan times 
to the 21st of March, and that it was transferred 
to the 1st of May by the early Christians to agree 
with a Christian festival. This, however, is con- 
trary to a tradition which still prevails in many 
parts of Ireland, namely, that the fires lighted in 
pagan times on the Ist of May were transferred by 
St. Patrick to the 24th of June—[quere, ought 
not this to be the 23rd of June, St. John’s Eve 2] 
—in honour of St. John the Baptist, on the eve of 
whose festival they still light bonfires in every 
county in Ireland, and not on the Ist of May, 
except in Dublin, where they continue to light 
them on the Ist of May also.’ 

*¢ Two derivations are given for the word, ‘ Bel- 
tinne,’ the name of the first day of summer, is thus 
explained. Beltine, i.e. biltine, t.e. lucky-fire, 7.e. 
two fires which were to be made by the lawgivers or 
Druids, and they used to drive the cattle between 
them to guard against the diseases of each year. 

“‘Bel-dine. Bel was the name of an idol god. It 
was on it (i.e. that day) that the firstling of every 
kind of cattle used to be exhibited as in the pos- 
session of Bel. 

‘‘These may account for the varieties of ways it 
is spelt. In English it has always the May spell- 
ing, while in Irish the difference in spelling arises 
from the way in which the writers understood the 





word. May not the bones burnt in the fires be 
derived from the custom of driving the firstlings of 
the cattle through the fires to preserve them from 
disease, and the coals that each villager carries 
away represent the coals anciently taken from the 
Beltaine fires to light the hearths on which the 
common fires were extinguished ?” 
G. H. Kinanay. 





ENGLAND'S PARNASSUS. 
Maidenhead, Aug. 20, 1867. 

THE words “capital reprint,” which the 
Atheneum kindly applies to my new edition of 
‘England’s Parnassus,’ do not properly belong 
to that work, although, I hope, they express the 
character of most of my other reproductions (above 
sixty in number) issued during the last four or five 
years. 

‘England’s Parnassus,’ just completed, is not a 
mere reprint, for it purposely varies from the ori- 
ginal impression in not fewerthan a thousand places, 
where the correct readings of the different poets 
are restored from the works themselves, to the 
exclusion of the grossest and most absurd corrup- 
tions, introduced or passed over by the editor of 
1600. During the last forty or fifty years I have 
amused myself, at intervals, by tracing the two or 
three thousand quotations of which the work eon- 
sists to their sources in the productions, not mer¢ly 
of Shakspeare or Spenser, with which most edu- 
cated people are familiar, but of some of ‘the 
obscure and voluminous poets of the reigns of 
Henry the Eighth, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. I have collated and corrected the 
extracts in at least 1,500 instances; and whereas 
in the original edition only the bare names of 
the authors are given, I have pointed out, in the 
briefest manner, the exact whereabouts of most 
of the selected passages. In the course of my 
labours I have restored many remarkable quota- 
tions to their true owners; and when I say that 
such notorious cases of this kind occur as the 
assignment of Gaunt’s speech in ‘Richard ‘the 
Second’ to Drayton, and the commencement of 
Spenser’s ‘Mother Hubbard’s Tale’ to Greene, 
a notion may be formed of the havoc made, in 
this respect, as regards minor poets. 

Thus, although I have not inserted a single 
additional citation, nor attempted a single con- 
jectural emendation, what I have done for the 
fifty recipients of my ‘ England’s Parnassus’ is 
to present them with a new edition, and not with 
a mere reprint. The whole cost of the five parts, 
of which it consists, is only 2/. 6s. Dividing the 
expense of print, paper, and transcript into fifty 
portions, I at first calculated that the charge ‘for 
fifty copies would only be two guineas, but, in the 
end, I found that it would a little exceed that sum. 
Inasmuch as my ‘General Introduction’ to the 
whole would have occasioned a still further excess, 
I have made my friends a present of it. Those who 
do not need it may reject it; but I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to add that it contains some literary 
and biographical novelty, since I show that in all 
probability Chaucer was not the writer of ‘The 
Testament of Love,’ always imputed to him, and 
that Spenser perhaps had Sidney, and not Shak- 
speare, in his mind when he wrote— 

Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late. 


My chief object in now writing is to show that 
my edition of ‘England’s Parnassus’ is far from 
being a repetition of all the original blunders and 
deficiencies, especially as regards references to the 
works quoted; and, although I have tenaciously 
adhered to the old copy in giving every poet’s 
name exactly as it stands there, I have in my 
brief notes, never occupying more than a line, 
corrected all the misattributions (if there be such 
a word) that came within my knowledge. I am 
confident that these alone amount to more than 
a hundred. 

I am afraid of occupying too much space with 
these self-trumpetings of trifles; but they may be 
excused" by the reflection that my circulation is 
so limited, and my expenditure necessarily so con- 
tracted, that the cost of advertising is out of the 
question. Moreover, I have always found the Athe- 
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neum a willing and convenient channel for literary | a general way, that it came from lake Zambre. 
information. I have been often obliged by it. With its course as the Bahr el Abyad they were 
I will only add that I am now engaged upon | personally unacquainted, and from the Abessinians 
what may be strictly called a reprint of the ‘ Epi- | they were not likely to learn anything, owing to 
taphs, Epigrams, Songs, and Sonnets’ of George | the ignorance of that people even of that river's 
Turbervile, from the unique copy of 1567. The | existence. But they did learn in Abessinia that 
cost of each of fifty copies, in two or three parts, | the Bahr el Azrek was, as it still is, considered by 
will not, I think, exceed 20s.; and, as I have some | the natives to be the true Nile and the Gihon of 
vacancies on my list, I shall be happy to insert | Genesis, and that it is composed of three rivers, 
the name of any gentleman who will furnish me | the Takkazie, the Abdi, and the Takui; and as 
with that small sum in anticipation. Payment | they identified the two former with the Astaboras 
beforehand I am obliged to make a sine qud non, | and Astapus, it was only natural that they should 
in order that I may avoid positive loss: my gain, | regard the remaining river, the Takui, as the Nilus. 
if any, is of a different kind. This identification having once been adopted, it 
J. Payne CoOL.izr. followed as a necessamy consequence that the Takui 
—the pseudo-Nilus—must have its origin in lake 
Zambre; and that it does so is expressly asserted 
PRESTER JOHN. by De Barros. But the sources of the Takui are 
3ekesbourne, Aug. 19, 1867. | not less expressly described by the same writer as 
In your impression of last week, my friend, | being situate in Shinasha, Dimot, and Bizdmo, all 
Mr. John Hogg, is so good as to direct my atten- | well-known provinces of Southern Abessinia ; and 
tion to Mercator’s Map of the ‘Empire of the | as the Portuguese who visited that country prior 
Abyssinians, or of Prester John,” published in | to the commencement of the seventeenth century 
1623, as embodying most of the modern discoveries | appear not to have possessed the means of deter- 
in the Lake Regions of Central Africa. | mining the latitude so as absolutely to fix the 
I would avail myself of your columns to state, | position of those distant provinces, there was no 
in reply, that twenty years ago I pointed out and | good reason why those provinces should not accom- 
explained the fundamental error of that map and | pany the Takui, in its character of the Nile, 
others of the same character, in my paper ‘On the | southwards into the vicinity of lake Zambre, the 
Nile and its Tributaries,’ printed in the seventeenth | latitude of which was approximately known from 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Geographical | the settlements in Kongo and Sofflah. The error, 
Society. great as it was, did not, however, terminate here. 
In the hope that my explanation may serve to | Lake Tsdna (Coloé), from which the Abdi, the 
prevent maps of that age from being any longer | central stream of Abessinia, issues, was known 
referred to as authorities for anything but the | to be situate in or near to the province of Gédjam, 
opinions prevailing at the date of their construc- | which province was in like manner known to border 
tion, I would request you to find room for the | on Shinasha, Démot, and Bizémo; and as these 
following extract from my said paper. | latter provinces had been removed to the neigh- 
After stating my reasons for the opinion that | bourhood of lake Zambre, in company with the 
the Nile has its origin in the country of ‘“‘ Méno- | Takui, there was no alternative but to carry Gé- 
Moézi,”’ I proceed thus :— djam, with the Abdi and lake Tsdna, in like manner 
“This is, however, only a reproduction of the | away to the S.; so that it resulted that this latter 
long-discarded and almost-forgotten opinion of the | lake was made to usurp the place of the Zambre, 
Portuguese writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth | and to become Ptolemy’s eastern lake. In the 
centuries, who concur generally in stating that the | beginning of the seventeenth century, the Portu- 
Nile flows from lake Zambre, in the empire of | guese Jesuits, by observing (if even roughly) the 
Méno-Moézi, which country they further describe | altitude of the Pole in Abessinia, and likewise by 
as lying immediately round the ‘ Mountains of the | tracing the curve of the Abdi round Gédjam, were 
oon.” enabled to correct this fundamental error in African 
“Tt is true that the river ‘Nile’ which they | geography, so far as the Abdi and lake Tséna are 
thus make to flow from lake Zambre is not the | concerned. But they had, of course, no means of 
Bahr el Abyad, but the Takui, the western arm | appreciating the mistake with respect to the Bahr 
of the Bahr el Azrek. But this is an error, the | el Abyad; and as by that time the southern pro- 
origin and progress of which may readily be traced; | vinces of Abessinia were overrun by the Gallas, 
and its detection will serve to explain how it has | the Jesuits would seem not even to have acquired 
happened that, in the maps of Africa of the seven- | any knowledge of the Takui, or western arm of the 
teenth century, the empire of Abessinia is stretched | Bahr el Azrek. The confusion in the maps remain- 
out so far to the S. and W. as to cover almost | ing thus inexplicable, the information of the early 
the whole of the interior of the African continent. | Portuguese, which is really most valuable if under- 
The state of the case is briefly as follows :— | stood, has been tacitly allowed by later geographers 
“By Ptolemy we are informed that the river of | to sink into oblivion.” (Note. In the original, 
Egypt is composed of three great arms, the Asta- | throughout, the name ‘‘ Zambre ” was written 
boras, the Astapus, and the Nilus. Of these the | ‘‘ Zambeze,” in which I followed Mr. Cooley, as 
Astapus flows from lake Coloé, while the Nilus is | explained in the Atheneum of August 3.) 
formed of two rivers, having their sources in the A fac-simile of a portion of Mercator’s map 
‘Mountains of the Moon,’ each of which rivers | accompanies Mr. Hogg’s paper ‘On some Old 
passes through a lake before uniting to form the | Maps of Africa,’ of which he was so obliging 
Nilus. This statement of Ptolemy forms the | as to send me a separate copy, at the time of its 
groundwork on which the Portuguese engrafted | publication in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
the positive information obtained by them in their | of Literature, in 1864; and it is so striking an 
possessions on both shores of the continent and | example of what is stated above, that I would ask 
‘likewise in Abessinia. In the former they became | you to insert the following list of names, which are 








MERCATOR’S MAP OF THE EMPIRE OF 


acquainted with the great lake, called by them | there all placed near, and most of them to the 
Zambre, from which the Nile of Egypt was said | south of, the Equator, but which are now all 
to flow, and which lake they had no difficulty in | known to lie to the north of 10° N. lat., as they, 
identifying with the easternmost of Ptolemy's two | in fact, are laid down in the map to my work, ‘The 
— “ the other lake described by that geogra- | British Captives in Abyssinia ’:— 

pher as lying far to the W. they appear to have , 

had no knowledge. In Abessinia, on the other saraswat saciid 

hand, they ascertained the existence of the Tik- —— pr ened 

kazie and Ab4i, and became acquainted with the ae enanieitl a 

fact that the latter flows through lake Ts4na ; so ada "aceon rte ag 
that they readily identified those two rivers with Sibit. Zebit (Theodore’s new capi- 
the Astaboras and Astapus, and lake Tsdna with tal, burnt down last year 
the Coloé of Ptolemy. Thus far all was clear, and . Sy Be Wangubum). 

(as now appears) in accordance with the truth. Of gg — as 

the western arm of the Nilus of the Greek geogra- yey pean 

pher they knew absolutely nothing; and of its Onchit fl. Wanchit R. 

eastern arm they appear only to have learned, in Ougne. Goangue R. 











To these may be added the following well-known 
names not in my map :— 


Bilibranas. Debra Libanos. 

Ambian. Tombyen. 

Oafates. Gafat (not the village near 
Debra Tabor, but the 
country of the Gafats in 
Damot). 

Sibit. Zebit Myeda (the province 
not marked by me), 

Anda. Adowa ? 


And doubtless others might be detected. 
CHARLES BEKE, 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Prof. Tyndall, Dr. Percy and Mr. Barry, a com. 
mittee appointed to report on the best means for 
improving the acoustic qualities of the House of 
Lords, have recommended that they shall be per- 
mitted to postpone full consideration of the subject 
until the beginning of next session. 

A letter addressed by Dr. Gray, the eminent 
naturalist, to Dr. Sharpey, Secretary of the Royal 
Society, on the subject of Sir Joseph Banks’s grave, 
has been sent to us for publication :— 

“ British Museum, Aug. 20, 1867. 

“My dear Sir,—Mr. John Smith, the late 
curator of the Kew Gardens, having mentioned to 
me that he was the only person now living who 
knew where Sir Joseph Banks was buried, not 
finding it in Weld’s Biography, I wrote to the 
Rev. E. Spooner, the Vicar of Heston, near 
Hounslow, the place Mr. Smith indicated, to make 
inquiry, and received the following reply: ‘Sir 
Joseph Banks was buried in Heston Church in 
1820. During the late rebuilding it was found 
necessary to open the vault; his coffin was seen 
there with the name on it in a very good state 
of repair. There is no tablet of any sort put up to 
his memory.’ I have caused a white marble mural 
tablet to be put up in the church, inscribed—‘ In 
this church is buried the Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart., C.B., President of the Royal Society 
from 1778 to 1820. Died at Spring Grove, 19th of 
June, 1820, aged 77.’ Sir Joseph Banks was a 
rare, I may say a unique, example of a country 
gentleman of large fortune, devoting it and his 
time and energies to the promotion of science, 
making his house the rendezvous of the scientific 
men of all nations. I owe much of my success in 
life to Sir Joseph Banks’s kindness and liberality, 
Dr. Leach introduced me to him in 1816, and he 
allowed me to have free use of his library and col- 
lection, thus enabling me to study botany and 
zoology, and to become acquainted with the scien- 
tific men of the period. I am, my dear Sir, yours 
sincerely, JOHN Epw. Gray. 

“Dr. Sharpey, Royal Society.” 

—The case of neglect pointed out by Dr. Gray is 
certainly remarkable. Banks was President of the 
Royal Society for many years, at a period of very 
great scientific distinction and activity; and he 
was one of the few Englishmen who were known 
to the whole world of continental experimenters. 
The members of the French Institute elected him 
a member of their body while the conflict between 
France and England was still raging. 

Apropos to the death of Mrs. Sarah Austin, a 
biographical notice of whom appeared in the Athe- 
neum last week, we understand that an édition 
de luxe of the much-admired ‘Story without an 
End,’ referred to by us, will be published in the 
autumn by Messrs. Cundall & Fleming, of Old 
Bond Street. This edition will comprise sixteen 
coloured drawings by ‘‘ E. V. B.” (the Hon. Mrs. 
Boyle), as reproduced in chromo-zylography. This 
lady, whose charming illustrations to ‘ Child’s Play’ 
—a, series of nursery rhymes—are remembered by 
all artists, is about to issue, through the same pub- 
lishers, and in photography, an illustrated work 
styled ‘A Book of Day Dreams,’ which will 
contain about a dozen original drawings. 

The late Roxburghe Club volumes keep up their 
prices as well as the early ones. A copy of Mr. 
Henry H. Gibbs’s present to the Club, ‘Sir Gene- 
rides’ (ed. Furnivall) lately sold by auction for 
six guineas; and for the three volumes of the 
‘Saint Graal—History of, Queste I.’—a London 
bookseller is now asking 12/7. 2s, When will buyers 
take to buying for worth and not for scarcity or 
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fashion? There will be a revolution in the book- 
trade when that good time comes. 

Mr. Walford is busy on a new and enlarged 
edition of his ‘County Families,’ which will appear, 
under the patronage of the Prince of Wales, early 
next year. 

The Committee of the Newspaper Press Fund 
have a good report to make for the year ending 
July 31st. The annual dinner, over which Mr. 
Gladstone presided so efficiently, produced dona- 
tios to the amount of 880/. ‘‘The number of 
members now on the roll-book of the Society is 
900, of whom 139 are annual and the remaining 
61 life members ; the whole being composed of 142 
metropolitan and 58 country members. Seven new 
life members have been elected since the last annual 
meeting. Two members of the institution have 
died, and in each case the widow has received a 
liberal grant from the Fund. Other grants have 
also been made to applicants for relief from tempo- 
rary embarrassments.” All this is good report. 

Prof. Key adds some particulars on the subject 

the Latin Dictionary :— 

“Eastbourne, Aug. 19, 1867. 

“ Allow me to make two additions to the para- 
graph which bears my name in your last number. 
My collaborateur, Dr. W. Wagner, is taking a far 
larger share in the work than that which you assign 
to him. His varied, extensive and exact knowledge 
of the Latin language enables him to give me sub- 
stantial aid in the most difficult parts of the task 
upon which I am labouring. He will, therefore, be 
entitled to have his name on the title-page as really 
one of the authors. Secondly, although the mate- 
rials I have collected are extensive, it is premature 
to say that we are engaged in jinishing the Latin 
Dictionary. A vast amount of work lies yet before 
us.— Yours, &c., J. Hewirt Key.” 

Anent the thorough study of English at schools, 
which we have so often advocated, we notice with 
pleasure that at Uppingham Grammar School, over 
which Mr. Thring, the author of ‘The Principles 
of Grammar and English Gradual,’ presides, “ there 
will be an examination, after Easter every year, in 
the English language and literature, open to all 
boys under sixteen years of age on the lst of March 
each year. The first will take place at Easter, 1868; 
and there will be awarded a scholarship of 202, 
tenable at the school for two years, one prize of 
10/., one of 51., six prizes of 1/, For boys under 
thirteen years of age, one prize of 10/., one of 51., 
four prizes of 1/. Also a prize of 10/., open to boys 
of all ages. The holder of the scholarship is not 
eligible for this. There will always be one or more 
passages set from Shakspeare, Spenser, and Words- 
worth.” We believe this is the only school in the 
United Kingdom where there is a scholarship for 
English only, as the City of London School is the 
only one where ‘Piers Plowman’ is read.—By 
the way, Mr. Skeat’s edition of ‘ Piers Plowman’s 
Crede’ is to be issued at half-a-crown by the Early 
English Text Society, specially for schools. 


Fifteen tailors have been held to bail on a 
charge of conspiracy. The trial is expected to 
raise a question of archeology, as they now call it. 
The defendants will contend that, by the common 
principle of law, no number of tailors under eighteen 
can conspire. On the part of the Crown it will be 
answered that the plea is a mere misconstruction 
of the old maxim that it takes nine tailors to make 
aman. This the prosecutors confidently expect to 
show is of the time of Charles the Second, and 
means that no man can be properly made up with- 
out the services of nine tailors on different parts of 
his dress. Some say the Lord Chamberlain will be 
called ; but we believe the impression of the bar 
to be that, by the policy of the law, this function- 
ary, under a female sovereign, is supposed to know 
nothing about the matter. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued, under the 
title of Globe Edition, an atlas of the European 
States. The plan of this volume is very good ; 
indeed, so good that we shall expect to find many 
other charts and tables, usually printed on sheets, 
produced in a similar manner. Each page contains 
& map, or part of a map, of some country, fairly 
well printed and coloured. All the maps are drawn 





to one scale—an immense advantage, since the 


eye takes in a whole series of historical and geo- 
graphical comparisons at a single glance. A 
copious index of names renders the reference to 
any particular place easy. 


Mr. W. G. Wills, author of ‘The Man o’ Airlie,’ 

writes :— 
© August 16, 1867. 

“ Having been out of town, I did not see till to- 
day the very kindly-meant notice of my play, ‘The 
Man o’ Airlie,’ in the Atheneum, when I was much 
surprised to find myself called an adapter. There | 
is simply not the slightest resemblance between my 
plot and that of Von Holtie in either incident, 
motive, character or meaning, save in the last act, 
when the hero returns, in the German piece, an 
old beggar, and meeting his former friends and 
‘fold love,” is recognized, whilst the audience is | 
informed that he is famous. The statue-scene is 
wholly my own. The critic of the Times, who knew 
both plots, begins his notice by the words, ‘ Mr. | 
Wills is fully entitled to the honour of original 
authorship’; again, ‘Mr. Wills has departed | 
widely from the outlines of Von Holtie.’ I should 
be much obliged if you would find room for this 
letter in your paper, in consideration of the mischief 
that such an assertion uncontradicted would do to | 
meas a dramatist.—I am, &c., W.G. WILLS.” 


It was supposed that, when Miss Elizabeth 
Blackwell presented herself to the medical world, 
there was something quite new under the sun. | 
But so far from this being the case, she was not | 
even the first of her name. In 1737, we find that | 
another Elizabeth Blackwell published her ‘ Her- 
bal, containing 500 Cuts of the Plants most useful 
in Physic, engraved by her, with Descriptions,’ | 
Lond., 2 vols. fol. This work is described as having 
been republished in Germany more than once, with 
augmentations. Once, for instance, by C. J. Trew, 
of Nuremberg, in 1750. 


The men who write sensational Irish news for 
our New York contemporaries are especially comic 
in the matter of geography. Thus, in the wonderful 
account, contributed to the New York Times, of 
the voyage of an imaginary Fenian ship, the differ- 
ent bays and headlands in Ireland are exquisitely 
confused. The phantom ship called the Plato, 
perhaps out of compliment to the Milesians, first 
sights land at Tory island (Torry in the Yankee 
dialect), which is described as a free kingdom 
unknown to the English tyrants, governed by a 
native king, elected by universal male suffrage, in 
which the old Erse is still spoken by everybody. 
This will be news to the islanders, after what has 
been done by the English in the way of lighthouse 
and other matters. Sailing from Tory island to the 
mainland of Donegal, the phantom ship drops 
into Kinsale, and lands some of her men,—a very 
improper proceeding, and certainly likely to mis- 
lead the English fleet, since the whole length of 
Ireland lies between Donegal and Kinsale. How- 
ever, at Kinsale the Fenians hear of a frigate being 
about, and, getting alarmed, they put to sea, and 
not being chased, they return to the coast of Wex- 
ford (south-east corner of Ireland), where they put 
into Bantry Bay (in the south-west), actually 
‘passing under the nose of an English vessel 
without being questioned.” After quitting Bantry 
Bay (in Wexford), the Plato coasts Waterford, on 
her way, apparently, towards Antrim, in one of 
the bays of which county (called Antrim Bay, a 
name unknown to geography) the Fenians land ; 
but not liking the reports of the people in Ulster, 
which is hardly surprising, the people of Antrim 
being mostly Orangemen, they sail “in a north- 
easterly direction” for the Lough of Belfast. To 
their great astonishment, we should say, they 
actually find the Lough, since every map we have 
consulted shows that the Lough of Belfast lies 
exactly in the opposite direction to that in which 
they sail from Antrim. The Plato returns to Ame- 
rica, carrying with her as the result of her voyage 
a conviction that the English fleet does not guard 
the coast so effectually as to prevent pirates from 
throwing considerable bodies of men on our shores. 
But, after all, it may be urged in defence of our 
neglect that our sailors are men who work by wit, 
and not by witchcraft. We can hardly expect the 
Warrior to catch the Flying Dutchman. We doubt, 





indeed, whether any amount of watchfulness would 
enable men, deficient in imagination, to “ give a 
good account” of a strange sail which has power to 


| land men in Kinsale while cruising off Donegal, 


and to reach the harbour of Belfast by sailing in a 
north-eastern direction from any bay on the Antrim 
coast. 


The American papers announce the death, at 
an advanced age, of Miss Catherine Sedgwick, 


| whose ‘New England Tale,’ followed by other 


novels, gained her a reputation at home and also 
on this side of the Atlantic. She came many years 
ago to England, and published on her return to 
America one of those sore books of travels by 
which her literary countrymen and countrywomen 
return the attentions which are shown them on 
not a niggardly scale when they visit the Old 
World. 


An awful warning to those about to travel in 
continental countries is given by two maps com- 
piled by Herr Kiepert, and published by Reimer, 
of Berlin. They represent in colours the nation- 
alities and languages of Germany and the adjacent 
countries, and of Austria and the States of the 
Lower Danube, and their moral to Englishmen is 
only too obvious. The language which predominates 
throughout them is the German. Not a word is 


| said of French being spoken in Germany and Aus- 
| tria, or even in Switzerland and Italy. As for 


‘“« English spoken ”—that favourite placard in Paris 
shops—its absence is total. The tourist will look 
with despair over the wide surface of Europe, and 
either engage a courier or visit his native lakes, 
and the oppressed nationalities of Scotland and 
Ireland on whom he has forced his language. Those 
who have been already on the Continent will 
perhaps nourish a lurking hope that the capitals 
and their hotels are exempt from this universal 
plague of native dialects. But on this point Herr 
Kiepert is silent. The fact is, that the maps have 
a very great ethnographical value, and have not 
condescended to entertain more general and more 
frivolous considerations. 


A friend in Naples sends us the following notes : 
—‘‘Some time has elapsed since the discovery was 
announced of a bronze casket amidst the ruins of 
Pompeii. It was broken into many fragments, 
which have now been put together, and form one 
of the most interesting relics of the unfortunate 
city. It has been placed in the National Museum, 
in the famous collection of small bronzes. This 
artistic novelty is a chefd’euvre of its kind, whether 
as regards the elegance of its form or the exquisite 
finish of the work. It is still more remarkable for 
the beautiful alto-rilievi with which it is decorated, 
as well as for the mode of opening it, without any 
apparent lock, by means of two springs at the ter- 
mination of the upper angles. It is the first time 
that such a rarity has been seen in the Museum ; 
for the casket which was long since found in Pom- 
peii, and described by the late Cav. Avellino, was 
not perfect, and many of the fragments were after- 
wards lost; nor was its primitive form ever ascer- 
tained.— Many other articles of importance, besides 
the casket, were found at the same time, amongst 
which is a gold bulla, being now the second which 
exists in the Museum. The bulla, it is unnecessary 
to say, was worn on the breast by boys of noble 
descent, as may be seen on the statue of Nero, 
which is preserved in the Museum.—A_ half 
‘‘tomolo ” measure for grain was also found; a 
knife with an ivory handle, modelled in the shape 
of a human hand; some drinking-glasses, with a 
patina quite new to Pompeii ; and some agricultural 
instruments, which merit observation.’—At last 
some progress has been made towards the comple- 
tion of the column of “ Peace,” in the Largo della 
Vittoria. Four Neapolitan sculptors were com- 
missioned to execute each a lion, representing 
different epochs in the history of this province, and 
three have already been placed. Of the spirited 
production of Solari, who executed the beautiful 
monument erected in the Church of San Giuseppe 
at Chiaja, I have already spoken. It represents 
Revolution Triumphant, and by its bold and com- 
manding attitude seems to defy all interference 
with its victory.—During the winter I alluded to 
the important discoveries of coal which had been 
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made in various parts of Southern Italy, through 
the well-directed and persevering energy of Prof. 
Cassola. At length, it seems, they have attracted 
the attention of the Italian Government, and, if 
report be true, the Minister of Marine has given 
orders to test, by a series of experiments, the value 
of Italian combustibles as compared with that of 
those introduced from foreign countries. In private, 
such experiments have been made frequently during 
the last six months, resulting favourably to Italian 
combustibles.” 


MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 

PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
John Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John _ Linnell—Peter Graham—Leslie, R.A . Roberts, R.A.— 
E. M. Ward, R.A.—Egg, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
Cooke, R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Lee, R.A.—Calderon, A. 
Sant, A.R.A.—Erskine Nicol, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A. 
dell, A.R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—H. O’Neil, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A 
—Yeames, A.R.A. — P. Nasmyth — Dobson, A.R.A. 
A.R.A.— Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—Lidderdale—George Smith— 
Géréme—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter—Burgess—Frére. Also Draw- 
ings by Hunt, Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, 
E. Warren, &c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 


The INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of WORKS of ART, 
25, Old Bond Street.—This Exhibition is NOW OPEN daily, from 
Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s. 








ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—See the PARIS EXPOSITION for 
ONE SHILLING.—Professor Pepper’s Lectures on the PALAIS 
DE L’EXPOSITION, daily, at Three and Eight. Amongst the 
other attractions are, the WONDERFUL LEOTARD, the great 
Optical Surprise, called the EFFIGY of the DEAR DEFUNCT, 
and the Musical Entertainments of Damer Cape, Esq. 








SCIENCE 
Le Duc du Roussillon, &c.—Origines, Migra- 
tions, Philologie et Monuments Antiques. 

Vol. 1. Premiére Partie. (Dulau & Co.) 
Tuts is the first part of a book by the Duke du 
Roussillon. The chief portion of this volume 
is devoted to the Scythians, with numerous 
citations from the classic authors, presenting 
all the apparatus of a learned work. We 
shall content ourselves with stating that one 
basis is the assertion that Belce, a Siberian 
people, is the same word and thing as Belge, 
generally considered to be a Celtic people, 
notwithstanding that one is allowed to have 
dwelt in the Arctic circle, the other in the Low 
Countries. In these matters it is allowable for 
Sir Boyle Roche’s bird to be in two places at 
the same time. 

It follows, says M. du Roussillon, that in 
Spain (!) the name Belew or Belge was 
considered as the synonym of Scythian. It 
follows, or does not follow, that the names of 
Great and Little Belt in the Baltic were given 
to them by the Scythians, from the names of 
the Belcze or Belge, unless the Belcx or Belge 
took their names from the Great and Little 
Belt: upon this we may take our choice. 

After believing either of these alternatives, 
or both at once, we may be prepared to believe, 
as the Scythians called themselves Skolots, 
and as there were Belcie opposite to an island 
which may have been Iceland, that “I have, 
by studying with much attention the toponomy 
of Iceland and Denmark, had occasion to observe 
that many names of places exhibit this same 
radical, with which was formed the word 
Skolot. Here are some that I have marked 
down: Skovlund, Skaloe, Skuldeloy, Skovbolle, 


Skovenge, Skalsbye, Skoohoved, Skialderup, | 


Skaarup, Skallebolle, Skov, Skeulund, Skeel, 
Skerup, Skovloged, Skoven, Scovhuus, Skelund, 
Skolehuus, Skovboe, Skialkandi, Skaga, Skulul, 
Skakwick, Skaalnolts, Skolols, Skagen, Skaal- 
anes, Skalladur, Skudur, Skole, Skalfand, 
Skaldolakr, Skaplaa, Skalbrid, Skorradal, 
Skolahraun, Skholt, Skutils, Skotu, Skialda- 
biarnar, Skagras, Skal, Skalarstupi, Skaldaboar, 
Skallmin, Skialldmeyar, Skalholt.” 

Our readers may think we are imposing upon 
them, but such is a small sample, and the first 
that comes to hand, of the labour of M. du 
Roussillon. Skolehuus, Skaplaa and Skoohoved 
contain the same radical as Skolot, whatever 


.A. — Cooper, | 


| Skolot may mean, just as much as School, 
| Sheep and Shoe do. We are to credit the 
villages of Iceland as named by Skolot 
Scythians, when we thought we could depend 
| upon one historical fact that Iceland was, at a 
| known time, peopled with Norsemen, and with 
the evidence of our own ears that the names 
are Norse! Skolehuus derived from Skolot, or 
| analogous to it! Now, if a man can so deal 
with a late and well-known historical period, 
and with languages accessible in their lexico- 
graphy, presenting words recognizable on a 
slight conversance with a Germanic language, 
what faith can we have as to his dealings with 
obscure periods, doubtful tribes, and inde- 
| terminate philology? 
The book, so far as it has gone, is pure and 
| simple trash; but if we said no more, our ver- 
dict would soon be forgotten, and the learned 
work of the eminent philologist, the Duke du 
Roussillon, ‘Origines, Migrations, &c., might be 
quoted as an authority upon any branch of 
ancient ethnology, the more assuredly as we 
find that M. du Roussillon has already favoured 
the Royal Society of Literature with one of his 
lucubrations, and has published ‘Origines’ in 
London for our benefit, with the prospect of 
| forthcoming parts. 
| There are portions of the book with which 
| the general public cannot deal so easily as with 
| Skolehuus and Skaplaa; for we have Sancho- 
| niathon, Manetho and Berosus, and all their 
| brethren, let loose upon us. Still M. du Rous- 
sillon himself would hardly deserve much atten- 
tion if it were not that he has many colleagues 
|industriously labouring in their vocation. 
Rising sciences are checked by these exhi- 
| bitions of false learning. Ethnology, with phi- 
lology, comparative grammar, primitive dwell- 
| ings andimplements, hieroglyphicand cuneiform 
| decipherment, altogether constitute a develop- 
|ment of interesting discoveries and assured 
results, illustrating history in advance of our 
written annals, forming new canons of chro- 
nology, and throwing light upon that greatest 
study, the study of man and of mankind—man 
| in the individual and the aggregate. It is time 
| the standing of these members of the world of 
| science should be established, their professors 
recognized, and their charlatans discoun- 
tenanced, as we have eliminated false science 
from other branches of knowledge, purified 
jastronomy and chemistry, got rid of lusus 
nature trom geology and paleontology, improved 
the theory of light, worked out electro-magnet- 
ism, organized statistics, and endowed the 
world with rational studies pursued by rational 
methods. 
| The practitioners of charlatanism in the 
incipient stage of a science are permissible 
auxiliaries; though men in buckram, they swell 
the muster-roll ; they contribute to the material 
resources for progress, and their industry in 
| wrong and right directions leads often to explo- 
rations of utility. Though the will-o’-the-wisp 
too generally leads them into swamps and bog- 
| holes, he may bring them on to a solid path 
leading through the marsh, or flounder them 
among ancient relics hidden in a remote pool. 
When, however, a science has made progress 
and attained a settled state, then the charlatans 
| and quacks are a fearful nuisance. They impede 
| the professors, mislead and deter students, and, 
| as unprofitable drones, waste the honey of the 
hive. 
| Your learned quack is not very readily found 
| out by the well-informed public, and it is 
| because the public has general information, 
| 
| 





without the special information of the professor, 
that the pseudo-authority flourishes: only let 
him issue something that cannot be at once 
tung on a table or a counter, but requiring 





difficult tests by technical operators. He ma 

revel as a great mathematician for a score 
of years, till an unraveller of paradoxes arises 
If cosmogony be his forte, he can deal ag he 
pleases with the precession of the equinoxes 
and sway the axis of his pole as he wills, He 
has the whole range of theology and phrenology, 
the number of the beast and the millennium, 
and his own interpretations of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures. Should statistics enlist him 
he may prove what he likes; a cipher too much 
or too little matters not, if he is only sagacious 
enough to be precise in his odd numbers, 

Philology is, however, a noble speciality, 
for that, as Voltaire stated above a hundred 
years ago, vowels are nothing, and consonants 
matter very little, and sham philology has held 
out against the ridicule of Moliére, Voltaire, 
Fielding and Goldsmith. A man who knows no 
language but his own may decipher cuneiform 
inscriptions or translate Syriac; for dictionaries 
are made for such purposes. Derivation is a fine 
field for exercise. He may, if he likes, derive 
“cab” from the Coptic, and if told it is a recent 
abbreviation from cabriolet, derive that again 
from the Chinese. He has this enormous 
resource, that all languages are freely open to 
him, unrestrained by any consideration of fit- 
ness or affinity. If he cannot get the required 
word in Tibetan, he may try Zulu, affiliate that 
on Algonquin, engraft on Manchoo, ramify 
into Samoan, and avail himself of the repertory 
of Kamtchatka. Up go the cups, balls and 
daggers, and the bewildered eye recognizes 
nothing but the dexterity of the juggler. 

This practitioner does not content himself 
with bookmaking, like M. du Roussillon, 
because printing does constitute a restrictive 
duty; but he is a correspondent of certain 
periodicals, ready on any provocation to solve 
everything in Hebrew or Pheenician in the 
appropriate types. In certain societies he gets 
up during the discussion, and says the word 
“churn” has been mentioned by one of the 
speakers: the root of this in Sanskrit is 
Srirnini, but it does not mean churn. In 
Georgian or in Ostiak there is a word which 
means butter, and in Berber this takes another 
shape and means water, which is a constituent 
of milk. In Japanese the word is twofold, but 
he is not sure of the pronunciation. It means 
Go-cart. This, in Hebrew and Chaldee, becomes, 
&c. By-and-bye stands up another speaker, and 
says their learned friend has drawn from his 
recondite stores of knowledge, &c. In topo- 
graphy he is at home. You mentioned Ken- 
nington. Kennington is derived from the Celtic 
Cean, a head; ing, A.S., a meadow; and tun, 
Danish and Frisian, a town or inclosure, mean- 
ing the inclosure of the meadow of the Head, 
or Head Meadow Town, and it must have been 
a settlement of the ancient British, Why this 
is so called may be for several reasons: the head 
of a giant may have been interred in a meadow, 
and it would be worth while to search for 
traces of a mound or barrow; but as Kenning- 
ton was a royal domain, it may have been 
a head of royal manors in the Anglo-Saxon 
times. This is no caricature. There is not a 
county history without plenty of it. 

People submit to this nuisance because they 
do not know how to check it. Who is to have 
at his fingers’ ends the Chinese for brickbat, 
and the Coptic for dormouse, when pitchforked 
into an omnium-gatherum? Many aman, who 
knows the imposture, refrains from exposing 
it ; for the audience would look upon him as 
unjust, and Scriblerus would, in retort, jump 
on his own hobby, and come forth in support 
of his brother. Nevertheless, something should 
be done to protect us from these pests. The 
reformation must come from within, as well as 
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ftom without: if the public are to become 
enlightened, the philologists must become more 
careful. 

The truth is, while philology has received 
the development of a science, and its consti- 
tation may be well discerned, it is not pursued 
in a satisfactory way. The collection of facts 
with regard to the science of man, and their 
classification, have made such progress that we 
can recognize many distinct groups of men and 
janguages; but our knowledge halts, because 
we are in want of sufficient data. In sober 
earnest, much of our supposed knowledge is 
yather delusive than serviceable. We have 
classified without defining. It is of no more 
use to divide men into the white race, the 
yellow race, the black race, the red race, and 
the brown race, into Caucasians, Mongolians, &c., 
than to leave us with a natural history merely 
consisting of mammals, aves, pisces, &c., without 
distinction of the individual animals. It helps 
us not that more than half the population of 
the globe is consigned to a class of allophyles, 
Mongols, Turanians, or whatever it may be 
called, set to balance a smaller class of Semites, 
it is of little avail for general study that we 
have carried to a high pitch the study of 
Sanskrit grammar and of the comparative 
crammar of the Semitic languages ; for this has 
vet to be done for the other great groups, and 
the same with regard to each branch of ethno- 
logical study. The consequence is, many inter- 
esting departments of research languish, and 
much useless labour is undergone. The full 
extent of hieroglyphic interpretation, and 
more particularly of cuneiform decipherment 
is impeded for want of the subsidiary evidence 
and means of investigation. Everything is now 
relegated to the limbo of the Turanians, the 
reat lumber-room of science, increasing the 
mass of matter, without augmenting the staff 
of labourers. If Akkad inscriptions are to be 
deciphered, and it is assumed they are Turanian, 
or Etruscan or Lycian to be compared, it is 
considered quite legitimate, and an effort of 
learning, to pick out and piece together bits of 
the most unsympathizing languages—Georgian, 
Fin, Chinese, Circassian, Basque, Mongol, 
Ossetinian, Tibetan, Etruscan, Manchoo, Mag- 
yar, Kamtchatdale, Turkish, Berber, Japanese, 
Tamil, &c. No satisfactory result follows or can 
follow ; for this is done, although it is recog- 
nized that in these agglutinative languages of 
this so-called class, there is, generally speaking, 
no conformity of roots and words. Profs. Max 
Miiller and Rawlinson equally lay down this 
asa canon; so it is like looking for needles in 
a bottle of hay. 

This state of affairs particularly retards that 
investigation which is first referred to by M. 
du Roussillon, namely, that of the pre-Chaldean 
dominion, whiek Prof. Rawlinson has called 
Scythian in his work on the Five Great Empires, 
end in his edition of Herodotus. M.du Roussillon 
has treated it after his fashion, and of his method 
we have given a taste. No one can be surprised 
to learn that according to such an authority the 
Scythians include the Laps, the Belgze, Germani, 
Celts, Russi, Roxolani, Sarmati, Sauromate, 








Slavs, and, indeed, so far as we can make out, | 


every race in the world. We are grateful for 
one exception, he has not annexed the Turks. 
Prof. Rawlinson, however, takes Semitic, Scy- 
thic and Tatar, and mixes up (Herod. i. 664) 
Iberians and Indo-Europeans. The labour 


which M. du Roussillon is impeding, and Prof. | 


Rawlinson advancing, is one which will lead 
in its accomplishment to important results. 
ee = a : 
Cuneiform decipherment gives us more certain 


data as to epochs on which we have already | 


information ; but the determination of this 
paleic empire, which Prof. Rawlinson (Herod. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





| 


i. 641) states belongs to a Turanian population, 
will extend the range of history and the 
annals of civilization, opening up new spring- 
heads from which streams of knowledge are to 
be traced. 

It is to be regretted that hieroglyphic and 


cuneiform studies are much impeded by | 


extraneous influences. As they refer to scrip- 
tural epochs, the temptation and itching become 
great to connect profane records with scriptural 
truths. If a man can assert a possible reference 
to the passage of the Red Sea or the miracles 
of a prophet in the records of an unbeliever, 
he is assured of a ready audience and of popular 
applause, and this process he may repeat many 
times, leaving his previous assertions uncon- 
firmed, and withdrawing them from his matured 
publications. Although the Israelites occupied 
such a small part in the regions extending from 
Media to the Upper Nile, they are made the 
main pivot in these transactions, dwarfing the 
whole by their own small proportions. We 
have got over the restraints on classification 


of Shem, Ham and Japhet and the Tower of , 


Babel; but we are still embarrassed by the 


attempts to reconcile history with the Books | 


of Kings and Chronicles. 

The difficulties of these pursuits are indeed 
numerous, and the wonder is, not that there 
should be any failures, but that so much should 
have been done. If we reflect for a moment on 
actual ethnology, on facts within our own ken, 
we shall understand the stumbling- blocks 
which trip up the student. Language is an 
important test when it is the language of the 
race; but when it is an acquired language, it 
ceases to be of value. 
ries, English is a test in this eastern island, 
but in the western island it is no test. In the 
boyhood of some of us, Irish was spoken more 
or less by five millions of Irish, and now the 
greater number of the population is English- 
speaking. Thus we have to discriminate between 
an original and an acquired language. Then, 
again, take our own people,—they are variously 
called English, Saxons, Anglo-Saxons, Britons, 
Britishers. These terms suggest mistakes, for 
the so-called Saxons, now inhabiting Saxony, 
are an intrusive population, not of our race. 


| British means the ancient and previous inha- 


bitants of the island, by whom the country 
of Wales is inhabited. Welsh is a term not 
acknowledged by the people to whom we apply 
it. Then there is Scot, applied indiscriminately 
to the Celtic population of the Highlands and 
the Germanic population of the Lowlands. In 
Treland, Irish is equally applied to the main 


| Celtic population of the island, or to the Ger- 


manic population of the north. In France, the 
chief population is still Celtic, but called French 
after the Frank invaders; while the language 
has been derived from the Roman possessors, 
and belongs to the Latin stock. In a general 
point of view, we call the whole people of that 
country French, and yet there are French- 
speaking Celts, Breton-speaking Celts, Flemings, 
Alsatians, Ligurians, and Basques. 

Let us remember the famous word Tatar, or 
Tartar. What does it mean? It is indiscrimi- 
nately applied to Turks, Mongols and Manchoos. 
It includes the fine-featured, cultivated and 


Thus in our own territo- | 


settled Osmanlee, and the fiat-faced, wandering | 


Kalmuck. Such terms used loosely by travel- 
lers and writers embarrass inquiry. The facts 
are equally embarrassing; for a Mongol chief 
may command a horde of Mongols and Turks, 
and a Turkish chief a horde of Turks and 
Mongols. 

It is with greater difficulties we encounter 
such questions as those of Scythians, Iberians, 
Pelasgians; for we know not what nations 
the classic writers may have treated as Scy- 





thians, and the information we have is fil- 
tered through two languages of imperfect pho- 
netic representation, the Greek and Latin, 
neither of which can represent ch or sh, and 
their writers derived their information from most 
imperfect sources. See what happens to us in 
this day. Take a traveller in Asia, Sir Charles 
Fellows, for instance. He provides himself in 
the seaport with an interpreter, who is a Chris- 
tian and a Greek, having so imperfect a know- 
ledge of the language of the Turks in the inte- 
rior that he cannot pronounce the sounds. The 
result is curious. The Turks use ch, sh and J; 
so did Sir Charles Fellows, but he never got 
the name of a place right, for it all passed 
through his learned dragoman, in whom he had 
more confidence than in his own ears, and thus 
his topography is sometimes unrecognizable. 
Ch became ts, sh became s, and J became ds. 
Many a sound of Scythian must have been 
stopped out by Herodotus and his followers. 
This is altogether apart from the changes which 
may have taken place in the pronunciation of 
a language. In adopting Greek words having a 
theta, the Armenians and Georgians each use 
a peculiar letter; but the theta sound is lost in 
modern Armenian, although there is reason to 
believe it formerly existed, and it is still said 
to be used in some provincial dialects. While 
in philology there are features as durable as 
the thick lips of the negro in ethnology, there 
are others apparently subject to secular change, 
perhaps to alteration even froma people chang- 
ing its locality. 

It is only where we can trace out and affiliate 
some modern tribe or language that we get 
assistance and assurance as to the ancient. 
Thus Coptic helps us for hieroglyphic, Persian 
for cuneiform, Basque for the Iberian. So 
modern ethnology helps the study of the ancient, 
and ancient ethnology promotes the knowledge 
of modern nations. Architectural remains and 
monuments without inscriptions likewise tell 
their tale. What serve us least at present are 
the human remains, whether existing or non- 
existent. Skulls, like nations and languages, 
have been subjected to the average process, 
and classification has been so simplitied, or 
rather narrowed to nothingness, as to eliminate 
all points of distinction. The dolichocephalic 
skull and the brachycephalic skull figure as 
largely and as loosely as Mongol and Turanian, 
and mean as little. Dolichocephalic and bra- 
chycephalic skulls, long and short, are found 
together; but when separated, we are no wiser 
as to the tribes to which they belong, and 
which philology and history must teach us. 
At present, nations are fitted to the skulls 
ad libitum, as skulls might be fitted to the 
sundry skeletons. The soil of a country and 
the mode of disposal of the dead may, too, affect 
our conclusion. Some soils rapidly decompose 
bodies; on the other side, some nations burn 
or destroy the remains. In a country now in- 
habited by Turks and Greeks, although the 
latter might be more numerous, the land would 
be covered with Turkish graves, each individual 
in a single grave, while the few Greek grave- 
yards would hardly furnish a skull, as the 
bodies are buried in common graves with quick- 
lime. Thus the only ethnological evidence we 
should obtain would be as to the Turks. Of 
many ancient nations we shall most likely not 
find a bone, nor will all the bones in the world 
furnish the texture of the hair, the colour 
of the iris, or the tint of theskin; and yet in the 
end we may find conclusive evidence. Where 
physical remains may fail, linguistic materials 
may be available; and where not a word of the 
language may be recoverable, some monuments 
will yield us the required testimony. 

There are languages which are the charnel- 
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houses of archaic speech. Built up, layer after 
layer, of the remains of extinct nations, there 
is no telling what we may find in the end, as 
our means of recognition increase. Some word, 
some idiom, may be rescued, for the forms of 
speech often live when all root-words have 
decayed. We recognize the Arabic words in 
Spanish, and the Lombard words in Italian ; 
but wider researches may display to us forms 
of Iberian and of the long-lost dialects. Those 
resemblances of language which now appear 
casual may prove to relate to some earlier or 
larger law, such as those resemblances between 
Tibetan or Caucasian and the American lan- 


guages, between the Ugrian and Houssa lan- | 


guages in the euphony of vowels, and between 
the English and Turkish idioms. The caprices 
in the lot of a word are varied, as are the des- 
tinies of men and nations. Surely we should 
think in a language so straightly descended 
from ancient Greek as Romaic, the words for 
bread, water, wine and fish, Indo-European 
roots, would be handed down; and yet these 
are replaced by provincial terms, while meat, 
salt and oil are preserved. 

There must, therefore, be a better distribu- 
tion of labour both in ethnology and philology, 
for as yet the ground is not well covered, the 
labourers being concentrated on a few mines. 
The force now employed in the colleges of 
Europe in studying Sanskrit grammar from 
text-books does not advance one jot the pro- 
gress of knowledge in that respect ; but if part 
of this force were devoted to the little-known 
nations and tongues, we should acquire a mass 
of facts. As in agriculture, he who grows a blade 
of grass where one grew not before is a bene- 
factor, so is he a benefactor in philology who 
studies some untried language, and gives his 
labours to the world. A greater attention to 
linguistic studies is also very desirable. The 
man who contents himself with what is called 
a philological knowledge of a language, which 
means the use of a printed dictionary, but seldom 
derives solid results from his materials; while 
the study and comparison of a living language 
in its entirety and as a speaking medium, give 
strength to the student, and can hardly fail to 
yield fruits. 

By so enlarging the bounds of knowledge, 
and by so achieving certain results, we shall 
check the efforts of charlatanism, and advance 
the cause of science. In a national point of 
view, the sciences of which we have been speak- 
ing have strong claims upon us; for though we 
encourage ourselves to look upon foreign scho- 
lars with admiration, and accept any demand 
of superiority, yet from the time of Sir William 


Jones at least these are fields in which we | 


have been the chief labourers, and in which we 
have furnished the chief materials to others. 
Our occupation of India, our long settlement 
in America, our explorations of Africa, Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia, our voyages of circum- 
navigation and discovery, have afforded us 
topics of research of which we have not been 
neglectful, while many are the foreigners who 
have been employed by us in those domains. 


Even in those departments which we have | 


shared with others, as hieroglyphic and cunei- 
form interpretation, we have taken distin- 
guished positions, nor have we been without 
mark in Chinese, Arabic and Persian studies. 
Our Asiatic Societies and their allies have 
trained bodies of eminent labourers, and if our 
scholars have received less encouragement from 
the State and less applause from the public 
than in other countries, their efforts have not 
been less successful nor their results less en- 
during. 








THE ATHENAUM 


FINE ARTS 
—— 
MEMLINO’S TRIPTYCH. 

WE have received from Messrs. Cundall & Flem- 
ing a properly-mounted, complete and capital pho- 
tograph, from the most interesting picture in the 
National Portrait Exhibition of last year, being the 
famous triptych by Memlinc, formerly—but rather 
absurdly—ascribed to Van Eyck, and now at 
| Chiswick, the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 
| This work is commonly known as “The Donne 
| Triptych,” because it represents Sir John Donne 
|and his wife, the donors of the picture, as intro- 
| duced to the Virgin and Child by their patronesses, 
SS. Catherine and Barbara. Walpole and others 
who did not notice the arms and badges of the 
| Donne family and Yorkist faction, described these 

persons as Lord and Lady Clifford; but the white 
| lion of March and the collars of roses and suns, as 
worn by the donors, decide against the ascription 
of the work to a Lancastrian knight, and the arms 
| of Donne and Hastings,which appear on the pillars 
of the chamber behind the Virgin, are equally indi- 
|cative of the lineage of the painter’s employer. 
| Lady Donne was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
| Leonard de Hastings, by Alice, youngest daughter 
|of Thomas Lord Camoys. This Thomas Lord 
| Camoys is buried under a fine brass at Trotton, 
Sussex, and is commemorated there with Elizabeth, 
|his wife, who, by the way, was Hotspur’s widow. 
| Lord Camoys himself commanded the left wing of 
|the English at Agincourt. Sir John Donne was 
| probably at Bruges about 1471, and may then have 
commissioned Memline to paint this triptych, 
which Mr. Weale rightly considers to be one of 
the artist’s most admirable works. The Virgin sits 
in the centre, beneath a canopy, in the ordinary 
manner, and holds the Child upon her knee with 
her right hand, and with her left a large volume, 
upon the leaves of which the left hand of Christ 
rests, rippling several leaves together as He turns 
towards an angel who, with a violin and bow in 
one hand, smilingly offers to the Child the em- 
blematic apple. This is on the Knight’s side of the 
picture, who kneels, praying, in front of the angel, 
while St. Catherine, dressed in a white cotehardie, 
and holding the sword of her martyrdom, presents 
him to the Virgin. On the other side, a young 
angel plays on a regal, or hand organ; Lady Donne 
kneels, and holds a breviary in her hands; her 
little daughter, as we suppose, kneels behind. 
This pair is introduced by St. Barbara, who 
holds her tower in her hand. On the Knight’s 
side of the picture the landscape is most beautifully 
painted ; it comprises a river with swans, a water- 
mill on its banks, the man carrics a loaded sack 
into the mill; an ass stands behind him; higher 
up the bright, smooth river, which comes from 
between tree-enriched hills in the extreme distance, 
are a bridge and its guardian tower ; a man crosses 
the bridge. On the lady’s side a river appears 
again; there is alsoa meadow with a bull. A man 
on a white horse is seen riding into a wood. The 
| whole is lovely and brilliant beyond description. 
| This background, say MM. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 
|‘ Flemish Painters, page 257, appears in the 
| Madonna of the Gallery of the Uffizi, Florence, 
the portrait by Antonello da Messina, in the Gal- 
jlery at Antwerp, No. 22. The wings of the tri- 
| ptych, which are mounted so as to fold over the 
centre in the proper manner, contain, inside, (1) St. 
John the Baptist with his lamb; behind this figure 
appears a man, probably a servant or friend of 
the Donnes; and (2) St. John the Evangelist, with 
the serpent issuing from the poisoned chalice. The 
background to this figure comprises a chamber 
with a window having a panel of stained glass, 
and, seen through the casement, a slip of landscape; 
also, displayed by the open door, a farmyard, 
peacock, &c. Outside the wings are depicted in 
monochrome the effigies of St. Christopher, with 
the Child on his shoulders and holding his staff, 
and St. Anthony, with his bell, book, stick and 


pig. 














FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


THE managers of the General Exhibition, Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, who have hitherto opened the 








premises in their charge with a ‘collection of 


water-colour drawings, propose to receive oil-pic. 
tures for an independent exhibition, and to place 
the same before the public late in the coming 
autumn, or early in the winter. Several “outsiders” 
of repute and Messrs. Millais, Faed, Frith, Creg- 
wick, and other members of the Academy are 
mentioned among those who have interested them. 
selves in the new Exhibition. There is no nece 
connexion between the gathering of water-colour 
drawings, which has been so successful, and that 
of oil-pictures, which is now contemplated. 

Works for the reconstruction of the nave of 
Bristol Cathedral, as described by us some weeks 
since to be according to the designs of Mr. Street 
will shortly be taken in hand. Contracts for the 
execution of portions of this long-desired building 
have been made. 

Admirers of Gainsborough should take the 
opportunity which now offers to see that magnifi- 
cent portrait of Penelope, Countess Ligonier, born 
Pitt (No. 413), in the current National Portrait 
Exhibition, as it has been placed in a good light, 
quite other than that which hitherto so seriously 
marred its marvellous charm. Now she stands fully 
revealed, because the intervening shimmer is 
obviated, her hand resting between her cheek and 
chin, her skin of the golden pearly hue such as no 
one but Gainsborough or Titian could paint; even 
Titian might have given more of the gold and less 
of the pearl to this perfect portrait. Her eyes are 
full of deep fire, that, somehow, looks intensely 
cold. Cold it might seem to the painter, but deep, 
ardent and indomitable when she willed to bend 
their fierceness on the destined man. <A very 
Lamia, she seems 

—at once some penanced lady elf, 

Some demon’s mistress, or the demon’s self. 
She was daughter-in-law to the Lord Ligonier 
whose equestrian portrait, by Reynolds, is num- 
bered 143 in the National Gallery. ‘Of Lady 
Ligonier she has heard too much,” wrote Walpole 
to Mason in 1772, in referring to Mrs, Pitt, the 
Countess’s mother. 

Signor B. Genelli’s Illustrations to Dante’s 
Divine Comedy (Umrisse zu Dante’s Gittlicher 
Komédie—Leipzig, Diirr) lie before us, and com- 
prise a series of very carefully drawn outlines in a 
style which reminds one of Retzsch and Flaxman, 
but unfortunate in possessing the good qualities 
of neither designer. Flaxman’s great genius need 
not be looked for, any more than that noble severity 
which, in his hands, made “ outlines” acceptable, 
without which the mode of execution is never 
tolerable. Retzsch’s conception was melo-dramatic, 
poor, and “German” to the lowest degree. Men 
marvel now at the popularity of that artist’s so- 
called illustrations ; but his work was at any rate 
his own ; his conceptions were original ; his drawing 
was not very imperfect. Signor Genelli’s sketches 
show many excellent points, and in some respects 
considerable novelty of conception. These merits 
are, however, outweighed by the disproportion 
of his figures; the latter, as a rule, which is not 
without an exception, are absurd with regard to 
the extremities and the heads: thus, for one exam- 
ple among many, (Plate V.) Francesca di Rimini’s 
arm is that of a baby, her bod# that of a too 
portly matron. In the next design she is a big 
Juno, and Paolo has hands and feet which are not 
only ugly, but absolutely useless to him or any one 
else ; his head is likewise too small. As to vulgarity, 
every artist knows that the soul of the designer is 
imbued with that misfortune when his work errs 
in having the hands and feet too small for true 
proportion. Here many of the ideas and some of 
the designs are borrowed almost whole from Flax- 
man ; others exhibit the vulgarity and tameness 
which is common to modern Italian Art. 

The Arundel Society sends us a selection of 
portraits, as photographed from the collection now 
at South Kensington. These comprise some of the 
most memorable in the current display. Fortu- 
nately, the camera has been unusually happy in 
reproducing many of the best and most interesting 
pictures. We must say, also, that there are others 
of less value. This was not more than might be 
expected in such a matter. Among the most com- 
mendable are ‘John Graham of Claverhouse’ 
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(No. 18), belonging to Mr. and Lady Elizabeth 
Cartwright; a singularly striking head of the 
famous “‘ Dundee,” taken by an unknown painter 
in the soldier’s early manhood, and giving a singu- 
larly peevish and irritable, but not cruel, expression 
on a very handsome yet half-feminine face.—The 
so-called ‘‘ Rembrandt ” (18), ‘ William the Third,’ 
which we do not believe to be rightly named on 
either point, and consider to be one of the most 
pleasing pictures of a beautiful boy we know, is 
reproduced to perfection. Kneller’s ‘ Addison,’ 
the Kit-Cat portrait of a very genial gentleman, 
comes admirably.—The broad, smooth face of 
Steele (111), by the same hand, and from the same 
series, is almost equally fortunate; so the dark 
eyes and amorous face of young John Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough (81), by Vanloo, 
and the exuberant yet piquant charms of his auda- 
cious wife, the oval, by Kneller, when he showed 
her in a happy mood (89).—The Bodleian ‘Dryden’ 
(64) comes better than its neighbour (65), which is 





of Thor and Woden, whom he succeeded in 
winning for a wife and converting to his new 
faith—such a tale is a poem in itself. The man, 
too, not less than the story, was surrounded by 
an aureole. “Tender and strong,” says Mont- 
alembert, “grave and sincere, pious and bright, 
weak and gallant,—at once a soldier and a 
missionary, a ruler and a martyr,—he died in 
the flower of his life on the field of battle, fight- 
ing for his country and praying for his people.” 

Lady Chatterton, in choosing this Saxon 
saint for the hero of her play, has very wisely 
limited the action to the love affairs of Oswald. 
Elfrid is the daughter of Cynegils, King of 
Wessex (a.D. 616); a man who has fallen, 
through his desire of conquering and annexing 
the dominions of his Saxon brothers, under the 
influence of Cadwallon, King of North Wales, 
by whose help he imagines he will be able 


Copies of holy speech on parchments fair 

That tell about the Symbol and its rites. 

(Slowly and pausing.) And in the Saxon’s land is wealth 
and power, 

And palaces, and many monarchs rule. 

Time flowing onward ripens golden grain 

For future ages. 

Hermengarde is no virago, but a gentle, if 
proud and resolute, character. Oswald, though 
she is a pagan woman, describes her as 

—living a life of duty all her days. 
She has merely the common feminine instinct 
of conservatism. She does not like 
—to feel in age my ancient creed disturbed. 





the property of the poet’s descendant.—Kneller’s | to subdue the other Saxon kingdoms. Cadwal- 
gift-portrait to Pope, ‘Alexander Pope’ (146), is lon is a pagan, and while dwelling at the 
full of the character of the original, even to the | court of his ally falls in love with the Saxon 
liquidly lustrous eyes.—Richardson’s ‘Lady Mary | princess, alsoa pagan. But Elfrid cannot return 


The true difficulty of any change of faith, for a 
| loving heart, is subtly indicated by Lady Chat- 
terton in the person of this ancient Saxon 


dame :— 

This faith, grown old through life, 
T scarcely knew its depth, or that its roots 
Had taken such deep hold within my heart, 
Until young Oswald’s change brought back to me 
The memory of my Alfred’s different creed. 
His life convinced me not. And harder now 
T feel that it would be to cast away 
Convictions hallowed by the dying speech 
And peaceful trusting look of her who died, 
So long ago, my mother Hildegarde— 





Wortley Montagu’ (250), a dashing beauty, is a | 
dashing beauty in the transcript.—‘ Cowper ’ (807) | 
is very good, and looks a much happier man than | 
we expected to see him.—Gainsborough’s ‘ Lady | 
Lincoln’ (436) with the harp, noticeable for the | 
grace and freedom of its attitude, is perfectly | 
reproduced. — Reynolds’s ‘Maria (Waldegrave), 

Duchess. of Gloucester’ (461), with rapt looks | 
commercing with the skies,” is, contrary to our anti- | 
cipations, as true in tone as a good mezzotint, | 
with all the brilliancy of the original.—‘ Mrs. | 
Graham’ (468), the sketch by Gainsborough | 
for that never-to-be-forgotten portrait which 

was first made famous at the Art-Treasures Exhi- 

bition, also comes most fortunately—Very good | 
are the oval (471), by Catherine Reid (not by | 
F. Cotes), of the famous beauty, Elizabeth (born 
Gunning), Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll, the 
delicate, waxy-looking face in the high, pinched 
cap; and that portrait of the more famous woman, 
Peg Woffington, who is said to have furnished 
this very Duchess with finery for her fashionable 
campaign in London.—Among other desirable 
and commendable copies are ‘Gainsborough’ (515), 
by himself, and ‘Mrs. Gainsborough’ (512), by 
her husband; ‘Lady Beaumont’ (548), ‘Dr. 
Johnson’ (574), ‘Kitty Fisher’ (Nos. 606 and 
631), ‘The Duchess of Rutland’ (661), ‘The 
Countess of Powis’ (697), and ‘Fox’ (763)—all 
by Reynolds; also what the Prince called “the 
d—d obstinate face” of ‘ Pitt’ (766), and the 
‘Earl of Derby’ (669), by Gainsborough; likewise 
Nasmyth’s capital portrait, oval, of ‘Burns’ (804), 
and Romney’s ‘ Gibbon ’ (668). 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Oswald of Deira: a Drama. By Georgiana 
Lady Chatterton. (Longmans & Co.) 


Oswald of Deira was one of the early Saxon 
converts to the Christian faith. In the opinion 
of the Latin Church he was a martyr; in the 
common parlance of our Saxon fathers he was 
asaint. Count de Montalembert has written 
«9 him one of those passionate paragraphs 
which excite at once our applause and laughter. 
Oswald was, no doubt, a very respectable sort 
of Saxon prince; it is hardly too much to say 
of him, though it would be much to say of most 
men, that he was a good son, a true lover, a 
brave soldier, and a wise king. The tale of his 
actual life is romantic. Taken captive by the 
fortune of war, reared by an enemy of his race, 
converted from the religion of his family to a 
new creed, suspected and rejected by many on 
account of this change in his belief, educated 
in a learning of which his people knew nothing, 
roused into noble resolution and fighting gal- 
lantly te regain his lost inheritance, blessed 
with good fortune in his warlike enterprise, 
tempted by love for a pagan maid, a worshipper 





; common with the court fools of whom Dr. 


this passion, since she is already engaged in 
heart to the young Christian, Oswald. Oswald 
is cast away in the Channel; his people are 
drowned and his stores sunk in the sea; and the 
whole party are reported in the palace as having 
been lost in the storm. This report is, of course, 
an error ; and the mistake is very soon dissipated 
by a dwarf, called Ethelbald, who seems to 
have the faculty of running about everywhere, f 
of piercing everybody’s disguises, of ascertain- Untroubled by a new and untried faith. 

ing all sorts of convenient facts. This dwarf is | Oswald, as the reader knows, is not lost; and 
a singular creation of Lady Chatterton’s fancy. | of course he comes to the scene in due season, 
He is called a fool also; but he has nothing in | to win his peerless Saxon bride. 

Lady Chatterton’s drama is not in the least 
Doran wrote an elaborate history. Nor has he | stagey. It lacks the knowing turns and move- 
any sort of relation to the fools of Shakspeare | ments necessary when the action of a play is 
and other poets. He is not very droll, and not 'to be made visible by means of actors and 
at all wicked amd selfish. Indeed, he goes ypholstery. It is also wanting in the rasp of 
about doing every one good; and the chief passionate speech. On the other side, it is very 
whimsy about him is the elfin chatterabout his soft and tender; with a sweet, scholar-like 
own luck and sharpness. He squats on the tone. In fact, it is an elegy thrown into dia- 
table and harangues the wicked king. He sits logue, and adorned with scenic effects; and in 


So long, and yet of late she seems to be 7 
More present with me e’en than when she lived, 
And nursed me in her arms. 

* >: ~ * 
I dread the journey into realms unknown, 
Untrodden by the feet of herI loved, — 
Unhallowed by the prayers of her who died — 
And blessed me with her dying lips, and smiled, 
And said that she was going to the home, 
The fair and fruitful gardens of the blest ; 
The festal halls, where Wodin reigns supreme. 
And I have wished in her belief to rest, 








on men’s shoulders as a monkey might. He 
creeps through holes in the wall, and yet runs 
faster than men can follow him through the 
forest. He has a bit of Puck, a touch of Ariel, 
and perhaps a little of Prospero in his nature. 
Nearly everything done well in this drama is 
done by him; the other people being given up 
somewhat inconveniently to passions of rage 
and grief. This dwarf, and the old pagan queen, 
Hermengarde, mother of Cynegils,—with her 
weird beliefs, her superstition, and her rever- 
ence for her ancient gods,—are the two charac- 
ters of the drama. One of Hermengarde’s chil- 
dren, Alfred, had become a Christian before he 
died; and the aged lady is for ever mixing up, 
in what appear to be trances and visions, respect 
for her early gods with love for her dead child, 
and curiosity about the symbol which he had 
adopted as the sign of his change of heart :— 
HERMENGARDE. I try to banish care, and trust 
To Wodin, or —— Ha! there it is again, 
The Sign that Alfred loved, the sacred Sign 
He wore upon his breast. It ever comes— 
It comes between, or rather takes the place 
Of Wodin’s image when I try to pray. 
Now as I gaze, it higher grows, and seems 
With gems to glisten ; and aloft is raised 
Above an altar bright with many lights, 
And round it rises slow a temple vast. 
Here it has risen—here, just where we stand ; 
Its arches, like o’ershadowing forest glades, 
Meet high above ; their branching arms and leaves 
Are white as if of stone; and windows closed 
With many jewels, like the dappled sky 
Of autumn sunsets, glow above the fane 
Where shines the Symbol. Kneeling crowds appear, 
And priests, with robes of crimson, gold, and white, 
Before it bow. Oh! see’st thou not, my child? 
ELFRIp (aside). How strange these visions. Are they 
true or false? 
Her. (after a pause). The fane more splendid grows; 
new princes rear 
In Venta carven halls, where holy men 
With patient toil and many colours trace 


the dramas of emotion it will take its appro- 
priate place. 





HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


Tue Hereford Festival began, under the auspices 
of favourable weather and with a good attendance 
| for a first morning, on Tuesday last. The pro- 
| gramme was liberal, comprising Spohr’s setting of 
| Milton’s version of the Eighty-fourth Psalm; a 
clever missionary Anthem, “Ascribe unto the 
Lord,” by Dr. Wesley ; and Handel's imperishable 
‘Israel.’ Spohr’s Psalm begins well ; but the solo 
and quartett which follow the opening chorus are 
in the writer's far-fetched manner. There is much 
fine composition in Dr. Wesley’s Anthem, but it is 
not clear of a certain scholastic stiffness, natural 
enough to one who has not had frequent opportu- 
nities of hearing his orchestral works performed. 
Of the ‘Israel’ there is nothing new to be said. 
On the whole, the music was well conducted by 
Mr. Townsend Smith. ‘Israel,’ however, which 
was given for the first time in Hereford, is beyond 
the present power of the Three Choirs, augmented 
though the chorus has been on the present occasion. 
Some of the more intricate choruses were deficient 
in strength and accuracy of intonation, but the 
performance was superior to any that would have 
been attainable a quarter of a century since, when 
‘Israel’ was neglected as deficient in interest and 
as impossible to be performed. No doubt, Handel’s 
grave and noble music gains by its being performed 
in such a building as Hereford Cathedral. The 
interior is rich and imposing now that the first 
brilliancy has worn off the polychromatic decora- 
tions, to which some have objected as over-garish. 
The architecture, more than ordinarily massive 
and solemn, is not disturbed by the painting of 
the vault, or the brilliant screen which shuts in 
the choir. To return to the subject more imme- 
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diately in hand, it is pleasant to see new English 
talent coming forward. The contralti, Miss Julia 
Elton and Madame Patey-Whytock, are both 
vocalists of promise, the former lady especially so 
in right of her natural endowments. It would be 
well worth her while to devote herself to the con- 
quering of certain defects and the acquisition of 
finish, style, and, above all, the management of 
her breath. Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley 
both sang very finely on Tuesday morning. Wed- 
nesday morning was devoted to ‘Elijah.’ We 
shall speak of the great novelty of the Festival, 
Herr Goldschmidt’s ‘ Ruth,’ this day week. The 
secular concerts are inferior in interest to the 
racred ones. ‘Acis and Galatea’ was the only 
complete choral work given at the evening per- 
formances. To one act of Tuesday’s music a certain 
unity was given by its containing a selection from 
Mozart’s works. 





Otympic.—A play entitled ‘The Grasshopper’ 
has been produced at this theatre in connexion 
with two young ladies from America named ‘the 
Sisters Webb,” who have been accustomed to act 
in it together, and thereby won much popularity. 
The play has gone under other titles, and the sub- 
ject been adapted for the German as well as the 
Transatlantic stage; and now, on its coming to 
England, has been reduced from five to three acts 
by Mr. Benjamin Webster, jun., for the present 
theatre. It is, in fact, a dramatization of Madame 
Dudevant’s story of ‘La Petite Fadette,’ and in 
its new stage form bears a certain resemblance to 
that of ‘The Rough Diamond,’ and of the farce of 
‘Good for Nothing.’ But the treatment is different, 
and far more ambitious. Fanchon (Miss Ada 
Webb), the granddaughter of Za Mére Fadet (Miss 
Emma Webb), has been kept in ignorance of her 
beauty and of the use of fashionable attire by the 
old lady, because her mother, urged by vanity and 





fine dresses, had eloped with an officer, and thus 
come to ruin. Fanchon’s wild and restless habits , 
cause her to be called by the Breton villagers the 
grasshopper. But at length Fanchon awakens to a 
consciousness of her charms and her position in 
society; for La Mere Fadet, who has been reputed | 
a witch, and as such has made her harvest of | 
Breton incredulity, ultimately leaves her the heiress 
to more than forty thousand francs. But she has 
more than wealth, for she has a lover, the son of | 
a rich farmer, one Landry Barbeau (Mr. John | 
Clayton), whose bravery, gaiety and high spirits | 
win her heart. A change comes over the outer life | 
of Fanchon ; and from being careless and awkward, | 
she becomes self-regardful and elegant in her | 
manner, and the successful rival of Madclon (Miss 
Sheridan), a young lady with a dowry of ten thou- | 
sand francs, but who is compelled in the end to be | 
content with the hand of a tradesman, and resign | 
Landry to the more attractive Fanchon. It is evi- | 
dent that these contrasts in Fanchon’s character | 
make it highly dramatic, and Miss Ada Webb 

fully understands how to take advantage of their | 
existence. Miss Emma is less happy in her part, 

which is weird-like and picturesque enough, but | 
gives no opportunity for estimating her beauty, so 

that she serves as a foil to her sister-actress. They | 
have, however, evidently learnt to play into each | 
other’s hands, and both received various calls before | 
the curtain. The character of Landry was finely and | 
vigorously interpreted by Mr. Clayton, an actor of | 
considerable promise, who has already excited | 
attention. The house was not well attended; but | 
the drama and the sisters must nevertheless be 
pronounced successful, 


| 
| 


| 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

TuaT the late tremendous summer heats have 
told on all our entertainments was only to be 
expected. Yet the Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden have opened spiritedly, with a good 
orchestra —a band of M. Courtois’ “ harmony 
music,” to which we may return; Signora Sarolta 
and Signora Eraclea as principal singers; and 
as principal instrumentalists, Mr. James Wehli 
on the piano, and Mr. Levey on the violin. The 
programmes include a fair admixture of classical 
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music: the last conducted by Herr Strauss.—The 
Alhambra entertains the public in its usual pro- 
fuse fashion, besides its nightly three well-mounted 
ballets, giving some sixteen pieces of music, with 
a sprinkling of what is sterling among much that 
is popular. The orchestra is both good in itself and 
well conducted, better in both respects than were 
the orchestras of our patent theatres half-a-century 
ago.—There are, also, Concerts at the Agricultural 
Hall, at which artists of some note have been 
singing.—At Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert 
the vocalists were, Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame 
Louisa Vinning, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Cummings 
and Mr. Santley: a liberal list. The Concert of 
‘The Tonic Sol-Fa Association,” held there, appears 
to have been successful, and is to be repeated. 

Certain ‘entertainers ” are availing themselves 
of the close of the Strand Theatre to present them- 
selyes to the public. M7. Eliot Galer is there for 
the moment; Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul will 
for a time give their celebrated entertainments 
there.—The performances at the Royal Amphi- 
theatre, Holborn, are now confined entirely to 
equestrian exhibition; so that the stage remains 
unoccupied, except by the horse Zamor when 
evincing his marvellous indifference to the shower 
of fireworks to which he is exposed. 

Mr. A. §. Sullivan is engaged on a new 
Symphony. 

Simultaneously with our last week’s exposure of 
the mystification attempted to be passed on the 
public in regard to the so-called ‘sacred song by 
Beethoven,” ‘St. Jerome’s Dream,’ a contributor 
to the Orchestra had absolutely the temerity, in 
abuse of this journal, and defence of the integrity 
of the fabrication, to cite the words and the leading 
phrase of the Welsh melody mentioned here, and— 
will it be believed ?—to assert that this spurious 
and misnomered ditty was the one to which Thack- 
eray (who has now been dead some years) alluded! 
A less creditable attempt to shuffle away from under 
the chastisement richly merited by so barefaced a 
misdemeanor is not to be found in the history of 
the world of shams. 

‘Lorenzo Soderini,’ a new opera by the Count 


| Cenci-Bolognetti, is said to have pleased at the 


Pagliano Theatre, Florence.—It is stated in J/ 
Trovatore that, besides the artists already named 


| to appear, during the season, at the Paris Italian 
| Opera, Signora and Signor Tiberini have been 


engaged.—‘ Malek Adhel,’ an opera by Signor 
Lamperti, has been given, with some success, (says 
the Gazette Musicale) at the Teatro Balbo, Turin. 

There is to be a new theatre on the Chiaja at 
Naples, bearing the title of the Teatro Donizetti. 

The first part of the Abbé Liszt’s oratorio, 
‘Christ,’ devoted merely to the birth of the Re- 
deemer, has been presented at Rome. The per- 
formance lasted three hours. Two other parts are 
to come. 

The France Musicale announces that M. Offen- 
bach has promised a new setting of a former 
burlesque by him, ‘Genévitve de Brabant,’ to the 
Théatre de Menus Plaisirs, at Paris. 

Two great singing festivals are to be held on 
the 25th of this month and the 1st of September in 
Paris. Three hundred and sixty-seven societies will 
come together on the occasion. 

There was a Musical Festival at Dordrecht on 
the 2nd of August. Another, at Meiningen, has 
been held this week. 

‘La Comédie en Voyage,’ an operetta, by M. 
Deffes, has been given at Ems, with entire suc- 
cess.—The operetta, ‘Sacripant,’ by M. Duprato, 


| has carried off the prize awarded by Government 


to the best work which has been represented at the 
Fantaisies Parisiennes. 

The first Meyerbeer scholar is Herr Wilhelm 
Claussen, of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The “ exer- 
cise” (to use the University phrase) was a fugue, 
for two choirs of four voices each, an overture, and 
a cantata, on the story of Jephtha’s daughter. 

The memorial by our dramatists in defence of 
the interests of French authors, has been duly pre- 
sented in high places—too late in the parliamentary 
season, of course, for anything to be done. Its 
consideration on a future occasion was promised. 

Mr. Hermann Vezin’s management of the Prin- 
cess’s closed on Thursday. ‘The Man o’ Airlie’ 








has fully justified his selection, and though, owing 
to the time and circumstances, it has probably not 
been so remunerative as he might have expected 
it has nevertheless raised him in theatrical estima. 
tion as a clever and judicious actor. It is perhaps 
hard that, according to new systems of manage. 
ment, neither actor nor author can get efficiently 
placed before the public without incurring large 
responsibilities; but Mr. Vezin will have no reason 
to repent the cosi. 

Foreign papers announce the death, in Russia, 
of Mr. Ira Aldridge, the black tragedian, whose 
performances gained for him a success in France 
and Germany which he never enjoyed in England, 

A misprint, in the musical column of last 
week’s Atheneum, is to be corrected. For Max 
“Burch,” the composer, read Bruch.—The Welsh 
air on which the “sacred song by Beethoven” — 
‘St. Jerome’s Dream ’—is founded (mentioned last 
week) is ‘ Merch Megan.’ 





MISCELLANEA 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” —If you think the 
error sufficiently important to notice in your pages, 
you will perhaps insert the following correction. 
In a volume of ‘ Verses and Translations,’ by C. §. 
Calverley, published by Bell & Daldy, 1862, at 
page 24, appear the following lines :— 
Ere the morn the East has crimsoned, 
When the stars are trembling there, 


As they did in Watts’s hymns and 
Made him wonder what they were. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are, 

was written by Ann and Jane Taylor, of Ongar, 
There is a charm in its beautiful simplicity which 
will preserve it as a children’s hymn when the 
‘bears and lions” of Dr. Watts are buried and 
forgotten. Joun W. Forp. 

Jewish Coinage.—Permit me, through the medium 
of your columns, to state, that it was by error that 
T ascribed, in the ‘Supplement to the Old Testament 
Scriptures,’ the very suggestive volume on the 
Jewish coinage, and to which I was so much in- 
debted, to Sir Fred. Madden. Its author is Mr. 
Fred. W. Madden, of the British Museum, and 
that gentleman’s son. ALEX. VANCE. 

Fish Streams.—In illustration of the subject 
broached by the Report of the Fishery Commis- 
sioners, an extract from which appears in the 
Atheneum of August the 17th, I would beg to 
draw attention to the fact that a cheap and inex- 
pensive machine exists for detaining the residuum 
which passes with the water from paper-mills; 
this machine is extensively used by the Messrs. 
Cowan in Scotland, and elsewhere also. It possesses 
the advantages of providing a perfectly limpid and 
clear water useful in itself for washing papers, 
and the residuum is a pulp, which, if I am right, 
when mixed with other pulp in the mill, results in 
the production of note-paper; at any rate, I am 
sure that this resultancy of foul water is recon- 
vertible into paper. This machine, which is only 
known to me as Needham & Kite’s patent, has 
been presented to the Rivers Pollution Commis- 
sioners, and tried with success at Huddersfield on 
the dye-waters. It remains to be seen what their 
judgment may be, and whether it will be enacted 
that the use of some such press shall be made 
imperative on our manufacturers; but I have been 
told that its operation on the water from paper- 
mills was completely satisfactory. At Huddersfield 
this machine produced a verification, that was 
unexpected, by me at any rate, in operating on 
the black dye-water. Much oxide of iron was 
extracted; this proved to be one of the ingre- 
dients in the black dye, and from the fugitive 
characters of the other adjuncts to that producticn, 
there became recognizable at once the truth of the 
description “ of a rusty suit of black.” I am quite 
sure that either this or some other such invention 
will be found to impart a very different character 
to our rivers, and assist in the most material 
manner in rendering them fit receptacles of animal 
life. J.C. G. 

To CorrEsPONDENTS.—W,. H.—J. J.—A. V.—J. K.— 
B. J. E.—J. B,—received. 
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) EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

a- 

~ LONDON. 

: 

e PAAR ARIA AAPA IDR ARIANA 

REPORT OF TEE DIRECTORS 

: For the Year and Quinquennium ending 30th June, 1867, read at the Annual General Meeting of Proprietors, 
. 9th August, 1867. 

3 

h GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq., Chairman of the Company, in the Chair. 

t Tue Report which the Directors have now to make to the Proprietors has reference not only to the progress of the Company during the past year, but also to the more 
" important consideration of its financial condition at the close of another quinquennium, and of the long term of Sixty years from the date of its establishment. 


As regards the progress of the Company during the Year, it may be sufficient to state that the ordinary Receipts and Payments have been augmented by those of another 
small Assurance Society, the business of which has been transferred to the Eagle in this interval. Thus, the total Premiums received have been 397,533/., and the Interest from 
Investments, 123,352l.; whilst, on the other hand, the Claims on decease of Lives Assured have amounted to 307,046/., and the Expenses of Management to 16,920/.—this last Sum 
including 3,909/., which will, for the most part, now cease. 


ie An exception to this general augmentation is to be found in the case of the Premiums on New Assurances, which have amounted to 15,401/.—a less sum than they have 
8, reached in foregoing years. 


Adverting now to the results of the quinquennial investigation, which has been in progress for several months, and which has been conducted with all due care and circum- 
spection, it appears, from the Actuary’s statement, that there were in force on the 30th June last, the following Policies, viz. :— 


ab 16,882 participating, assuring, with additions, 9,305,962/., and paying Premiums amounting to 274,5171. per annum; 
And 4,096 non-participating, assuring 3,709,745!., and paying Premiums amounting to 112,319l. per annum. 
The total amount Assured in these two classes—viz., 13,015,7051.— together with some annuities, is found, by the minute and laborious processes used in such investigations, to 
involve an immediate liability of 6,244,8300. 
The total Annual Premium receivable—viz., 386,836/.—is shown, by the like processes, to be now worth 4,506,168/., or nearly 12 years’ purchase. 


The net Liability arising under these large items, viz., 1,738,662I., is included in the following statement, which has been verified by the Auditors, and which comprises all the 
realized and unrealized Assets of the Company, and also all claims against it, immediate or remote. 


i 


4a 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ne E s. ad. &. s. dad. 
ick Interest due to Proprietors “2 a a - - 8,533 7 6] Amount invested in fixed Mortgages “ es ade «. 1,352,448 8 5 
Claims on decease of Lives Assured, and additions thereto, unpaid 56,774 14 1 Ditto ditto, decreasing Mortgages ee ow oo 194,919 8 2 
Sundry Accounts a 7. ee ne jn 7 21,947 16 11 Ditto ditto, Reversions oe ee ee oe oe 585,972 10 7 
~” Value of Sums Assured .. as os a io -. 6,244,829 14 6 Ditto ditto, Funded Securities .. oe oo so 347,502 11 11 
at Proprietors’ Fund .. ee oe ee 177,680 0 0 Ditto ditto, Temporary Securities ee ee ee ee 123,227 13 9 
a Surplus Fund aa os oe =v -. 981,514 13 9 Current Interest on the above Investments oe ee oe 28,987 3 3 
———_————_ 1,159,194 18 9 | Cashand Bills .. oe eae es man oe 27,207 17 10 
Advanced on Security of the Company's Policies ee ee 148,572 3 8 
n- Agents’ Balances .. ne oe oo ee ee oe 28,017 0 3 
" Sundry Accounts... ws ie Pe m re 43,175 3 11 
om Value of Reassurances .. ee ee oe oe os 100,082 12 0 
ad Value of Premiums .. és $ a E oa 4,506,167 18 0 
£7,486,280 6 9 £7,486,280 6 9 





Deducting the Sums payable on demand, or at an early maturity, it will be found that the realized Assets above sct forth amount to 2,897,8561. 10s. 3d., and the Proprietors 
will observe that of this amount 177,6801., their paid-up capital, is set apart exclusively for them; 1,738,6611. 16s. 6d. exclusively for the Policy-holders, and 981,5141. 13s. 9d. for 
both. This last item forms the provision for the present Bonus, and the accumulating fund for future Bonuses and Expenses, and it is recommended accordingly that 208,774. be 
now appropriated for immediate distribution, leaving 72,7401. 13s. 9d. to accumulate, and also to meet the reductions of Premium in respect of the Policies transferred by the 
National Mercantile Assurance Society, the first of which reductions, it may be remembered, is to take place in 1868. 


The share of the present distribution pertaining to the Proprietors will be paid to them, with the dividend, early in October. The portion to be allotted to the Policy-holders 
will be determined as quickly as possible, and notices of the addition made in each case despatched to them; but this process will necessarily occupy considerable time. Mean- 
while, some idea may be formed of the amount of these reversionary additions by an examination of the subjoined Table, which exhibits them in the instance of Assurances twenty 
years old, effected on lives of various ages at commencement of the risk. 














Additions to the Sum of £1,000, assured under Eagle Policies of Twenty Years’ standing. 


























in Age Additions pri diti w | 
rm at Entry. || “ae | Toran. 
ly a o &! & mw @ | ff =e 
is 23 235 0 0 67 12 0 ; 302 12 0O 
i8- 25 221 § 10 | 62 16 0 284 1 10 
27 213 15 10 ;| 59 10 0 | 278 8 10 
31 193 19 7 54 13 0 248 12 7 
36 180 6 8 49 14 0 230 0 8 
41 fe i See | ee a 213 10 4 
46 161 2 2 | 46 12 0 207 14 2 
The additions to be made to the assurances of the Society just transferred, will be in the same proportion, but will be necessarily smaller in amount, in consideration of the 
as shorter time, that is to say, of the eighteen months only in which they have accrued. ‘ 
on The Directors consider that these results are satisfactory, and they trust that the Proprietors will be of the same opinion; looking at the progress which the Company has made 
2S during the last twenty years and the position which it has now attained, they feel themselves justified in anticipating that its future career will be a successful one. They will only 


2. add, that they hope in a few weeks to be enabled to remove from their Temporary Offices to the new premises in Pall Mall, and thenceforth to have more suitable accommodation for 
the carrying on of the Company’s business than it has been their good fortune of late years to enjoy. 





The Direction of the Company is now constituted as follows :— 


COL, CHARLES WETHERALL, K.C.T., Chairman. 
RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN YOUNG, Bart. K.C.B., Deputy-Chairman. 





CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq. ROBERT A. GRAY, Esq. RALPH CHARLES PRICE, Esq. 
THOMAS BODDINGTON, Esq. WILLIAM AUGUSTUS GUY, M.D. F.R.S, PHILIP ROSE, Esq. 
CHARLES CHATFIELD, Esq. CHARLES THOMAS HOLCOMBE, Esq. GEORGE RUSSELL, Esq. 

aoa WILLIAM F. DE LA RUE, Esq. JOSHUA LOCKWOOD, Esq. THOMAS GODFREY SAMBROOKE, Esq- 
SIR J. BULLER EAST, Bart, D.C.L, JAMES MURRAY, Esq. CAPTAIN L, 8, TINDAL, R.N. 
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Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, | 
HE VOICE of the PR AYER. BOOK: Lec- 


tures and Annotations on the Liturgy, Expository and | 
Speleostie etic. By the Rev. NEVISON LOR AINE, Holy Trinity 
Liverpoo! 

London: cy ETP Liverpool: E. Howell. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


HE LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES 
of SCRIPTURE in their RELATION to EACH OTHER 
and to the REFORMATION of the CHURCH. By the Rev. 
AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 
xfo! 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 











Just published, in post gro. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


AVALRY OUTPOST DRILL; with a Chap- 
ter upon ny sees SKIRMISHING. By Major-General 
M. W. SMITH, C.B., late of the 15th Hussars and 3rd Dragoon 
8, Major-General Commanding the Osmanli Irregular | 
pen during the Crimean War, &c. | 
ondon : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 1s.; free by post for 13 stamps, 


VERYBODY’S WEATHER-GUIDE. The 
Use of Meteorological Instruments clearly explained: with 
A eee for securing at any time a Probable Prognostic of the 
Weather. By A. STEINMETZ. 
. Reeve & Co. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. _ 








Now ready, imperial 8vo. pp. liv, 625, with 7 Full-page Illus" 
trations, printed on the best paper, edges entirely uncut, and 
half bound in the Roxburghe style, 2s. 


HE MEDIAVAL NUNNERIES of the 


COUNTY of SOMERSET, wl ar of BATH and | 
S. 


.L, F.S.A., &. 
ho-square. _ 


WELLS. By —_— HUG 
Lon : J.R. Smith; § 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 
IE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, 


and its Varieties most suitable for invalids ; with Remarks 

on he and other Winter Stations. By CHARLES T. WIL- 

LIAMS, } -» M.B. Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 
n Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
—— —" Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 


Dititiiess NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 














The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to 
the same, 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s, 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d. —Key to the same, 3s. 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Is IT A BLOT? 


“* A story pleasantly told, and in the spirit and tone of a gentle- 

man. It is more entertaining than ‘The Cr of a Life,’ and 
has all the good qualities that marked that the vel.” sate Fi i 

“Well written and has considerable interest ; the characters are 

well arene and truthful, honest sentiments pervade me writing. “ 
erver. 

- Iti is one of oe best, if not the very best, novel of the present 





year. 
- We < can stronahy recommend it.”"—Buxton Herald. 


OFF THE STAGE. 


“The writer has a powerful style, full of brilliant imagery. The 
language is chaste, pointed and schol arly.”—Public Opinion, 
“*Many a veteran story-teller ae cov. et the air of freshness 
with which the scenes of * Off the Stage’ are invested and the 
delivered.*= Lo and sincerity of the tone in which its dialogues are 
lelivered.” mdon Review. 
It is bothen amusing and readable.”"—Imperial Review. 
NORTH of the TWEED. 
“‘A very entertaining and well written nom. Ta of interesting 
descriptions and amusing incidents.” —Obse 
“*It will delight all readers; the chs aracters 
of the Tweed are depicted with great fidelity.’ xpress. 
“A pleasant, sensible and well-written novel. mB uxton Herald. 
The PETTYSHAMS. 
“ Mr. Hutcheson has produced a pleasant and readable book, 


pure in its didactic tendencies, and showing marks both of fancy 
and of observation.”— Atheneum. 


IN THE PRESS. 
A TERRIBLE WRONG. By Ada Buisson. 


FORTY YEARS AGO. Edited by Mrs. 


NEWBY, Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange,’ ‘ Kate Ken- 
nt &e. 2 vols. 


LITTLE MISS FAIRFAX. By Kenner 


DEENE, Author of ‘ The Schoolmaster of Alton.’ 


The SPINSTERS of SANDHAM. 
BALDEARG O'DONNELL. By Hon. 


ALBERT CANNING, Author of ‘ A Gentleman’s Story.’ 


DO WELL and DOUBT NOT. By the 


Author of * Great Catches and Grand Matches. 


The RIVAL DOCTORS. By Frank Trol- 
AUNT BETSY’S TRAINING. 


"and ae north 











CHAPMAN & 


HALL’S LIST. 


On Thursday, the 29th, the SEPTEMBER Number of 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 





1. GUIZOT'S ‘OWN TIME.’ 
REGRET. By A. C. SWINBURNE. 


THE AUTHENTICITY OF PLATO’S WRITINGS. By W. L. BLacgLey. 


ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By the Eprtor. 
PHAETHON, By Grorce Menepira. 


LAWS OF TRADE COMBINATION IN FRANCE. IL By F. D. Loyas. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By W. F. Rag. 

THE WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXX.—XXXIV. By G. J. Wurtz MR&LVILLE. 
THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By the Epiror. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


eyo key 


NEW WORKS. 
ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. Dictated by Himself to Colonel 


CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo. 93s. [This day. 


\MEMOIR of General JAMES OGLETHORPE, one of the 


earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and Founder of Georgia, in America. 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘The Life of General Wolfe.’ Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


By ROBERT 
NORWAY: its People, Products and Institutions. By the Rev. 
JOHN BOWDEN, late British Consular Chaplain at Christiania. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“We commend his account of the workings of the Norwegian system of compulsory education to those who consider the difficul- 
ties of any such system insuperable. As regards information on this and many other practical points, Mr. Bowden's work is accurate 
and useful.”"—Pall Mail Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donelan. 2 vols. post 8vo. cris aay, 
NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F.W. Robinson, Author of ‘ Grand- 


mother’s Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“** No Man’s Friend’ isa good novel. It is Spy al; it is lively; it is interesting ; its real merits are considerable. Some of the 
characters are drawn with considerable tact. Mr. ana Mrs. Worcester = both excellent sketches in their way ; old Ranwick is good ; 
and Mr. Harland is decidedly a well-imagined and well-drawn character—he is, in fact, the eo point of t! e book, and is, in eve 
respect, admirable. The plottings and counterplottings, with the localities i in which they occur, and the varying circumstances atten 
ing them, make up the general interest. All this part is bright, interesting, and original—the originality chiefly consisting in the 
undisguised worldliness attributed to all the parties concerne; , and the skill with which these materials are worked up into an agree- 
able narrative.”—Atheneum. 

“ Apart from the idea on which the man’s nature is supposed to have shaped itself, the hero is well drawn. There is no excess 
about the picture, only a little rudeness, a little coxcombry, and a little misanthropy. Even his passion for the heroine is nothing out- 
rageously stagey and melo-dramatic, as the passion of the conventional cynic usually is. The author writes with vivacity; he does not 
dwell jneedless! vg Pie came upon details; his dialogue is generally brisk, and he possesses the knack of making his plo 

ve.”—Saturday wie 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trollope. 3 vols. 
OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Ainsworth has given us a story of the present day, lively, bustling, and full of incident. Although the foundation of the 
tale of ‘Old Court’ is tragic, and there are melo-dramatic situations enough to make a good play, yet the general effect produced 
is cheerful and amusing. The heroine, Lucetta, is a charming creature, as gay as a lark, fond of admiration, and enjoying success. 
Her lovers are dashing and devoted ; her father melancholy and interesting, w: ith a cruel mystery hanging over him. The villain of 
the piece is a very well-drawn chars acter, and the progress of the whole narrative is stirring and animated. This novel of * Old Court’ 
is likely to be more than commonly popular.”— Examiner. 


The ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, the Life of a Man of Letters; 


with his Misfortunes, Failures, Successes, Hopes, Fears and ben. By SYDNEY WHITING. 2 vols. 
“There is scarcely a page of uninteresting reading from Neg over oe to end, which euceclaney indicates that ‘The Romance of a 
Garret’ is a book not to be overlooked even by readers who tak for t rather than for the re. of eal 
all Mall Gaze 
“The character of Patrick O’Airey is the most entertaining: there never was a cleverer picture of the broad Irishman. ”— Observe 


* His (the author's) clear mental vision and astute reflections on men, manners, things, characters, and events are full of genial wit 
and wisdom.”’—Morning Advertiser. 


JOHN THORPES MARRIAGE. 2 vols. post 8vo. Second 
Edition. 
«The conversations are well and naturally described throughout, and the book is vigorously, and in some parts powerfully, written.” 


he book as a whole is agreeably written. There is an absence of anything like strain or affectation, gaa there is a good deal ‘of 
opie in the working out of the plot, and in the contrast which the characters present.”—London Review. 


PERCY’S WIFE. By B. H. Bee. 1 vol. 


“* Percy’s Wife’ is interesting. The story is one of a purely domestic order...... The We « is simple and natural. The characters 
are nicely sketched, and the scenes of the story touched in pleasantly and with pathos. e can recommend this little work as aD 
entertaining and well-written novel of the length and pace which charm without wearying.”—Globe. 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS—NEW VOLUMES. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Charles Reade. Crown Svo. 6 Log 


trations, 6s. 


CHANDOS. By Ouida. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, ~~ 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE. By Ouida. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


day. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION OF EDUCATIONAL AND THEOLOGICAL 
MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
On September the 1st, J H ALL & SON 
° ? 
DOMBEY AND SON. CAMBRIDGE. 
WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. ne 
Price 38. 6d. Compendium bhgers or, 
CuarMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. Primitive aud, Meaiesare Conaiog Tistory of the 





MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


This day, post 8vo. 6s, each, Vols. IV., V. and VI. of 
THE 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY; 


Including that of the POPES to the PONTIFICATE of NICHOLAS V. 


By H. H. MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Forming the New Volumes of 


A Revised and uniform Edition of DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


The Volumes already Published contain 


PERIOD, continued to MopERN Times. 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


Il. MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the 


BrrtH oF Curist to the ABOLITION of PAGANISM in the RoMAN Empire. 8 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, in One Volume, demy 8vo. with Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM Hout, from 
Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s, 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


By Lievut.-GeneraLt THE Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NATURAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
yg JOHN E. SOWERBY, Illustrator of ‘Sowerby’s English 


Botany, ‘Ferns of Great Britain, ‘British Wild Flowers, will be happy to 
ILLUSTRATE WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY, more especially Botanical 
Subjects, on Copper, Stone, or Wood. 





No. 1, Nelson Cottages, Turnham-green-road. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


PRRs 


NOTICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ANOTHER THOUSAND COPIES OF THE QUEEN'S BOOK, 
THE EARLY YEARS OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Are now ready for Distribution, and will be furnished to Subscribers as nearly as possible in the order of their application. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


A List of Books preparing for Publication, to be added to the Library, when ready, in numbers 
proportioned to the anticipated demand, is now ready for delivery. 











Revised Lists of the Principal New and Choice Books at present in Circulation, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn for Sale, with Lists of 
Works of the Best Authors, in elegant bindings, for Presents and Prices, are also 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

Mupiz’s Setzct Lisrary (Liirep), 

New OxFoRD-sTREET, LonpoN—August 24th, 1867. 





XUM 


I. MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest An, Easy 





Refo: 
Church of Bnctand—The Bnelish Li Liturs and the Thirt; “nine 
Articles, with Scri forey penatlons 5 : together 
at Examination Questions, fan the Rev. 0. A US, 
M.A. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, = 6d. 


Apostolical Epistles (The). Translated 
} Rag oP WAKE. Newand Revised Edition. Crown 


Grotius on the Truth of the Christian 
GION. Translated by Dr. CLARKE. New and Re- 
Bed edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


The Creed and the Church; a Handbook 
of Theo! eology ; be: a Synopsis of Pearson — fog Se 

of Hooker's igecles astical Polity, Book V. h brick 7 

on Heresies and Schisms—The Life and Epistles of St. Paul— 

History — the Book of Common Prayer—The Thirty-nine 

griicles for the use of Theological Students. ‘ the 

y EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38. 


Paley’s View of the Evidences of Chris- 
NITY ; comprising th the werk of Ria , With Examination 
eae a ful) sis. By the Rev. G. FISK, LL.B., 


f Lichfield. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, 


Practical Hebrew Grammar, 


with a By the Rev. 2. . MASON aot BER Dr. BER- 
NARD. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 28. 





The El tary Part separately, 8vo. sewed, 28. 
Baptism by Christ the only Means of 
NTRANCE into the CHURCH of CHRIST. By the Rev. 


HENRY REYNOLDS, M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 
Ordination Questions; being the Papers 


given at the Recent Examinations for Holy Orders for Deacons 
and Priests. 18mo. sewed, 1s. 





The Rev. Dr. Pinnock’s College and 

HOOL ANALYSES, with Examination Questions, &c. 
cman HISTORY. (Old Test.) Fourteenth Edit. 
NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Tenth Edition. 4s. 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Sixth Edition. 38. 6d. 
The REFORMATION. Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


SHORT OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; or, Scripture Facts. 
Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


38. 6d. 





The Rev. J. Gorle’s Analyses of Theolo- 


GICAL WORKS, with Examination Questions, &c. 
BUTLER’S ANALOGY. Second Edition. 3s. 
PEARSON on the CREED. Third Edition. 4s. 


HOOKER'’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY, Book V. Second 
Edition. 4s. 


PALEY’S HORE PAULINE. 332. 


The Rev. W. Trollope’s Theological 


Lavcney rod RITUAL, a ell and HISTORICAL. 
: — _ _ on. With Examination Questions. Crown 
= cloth, 5s. 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, QUReTIONS and AN- 
SWERS on. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 








The GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, a. COMMENTARY on. With 
Examination and R to the Greek Text. 

Second Baiios 12mo. cloth, 48. 
With 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES, a COMMENTARY on. 
en ion Questions. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
8. 

The Bets NINE ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENG- 

D, QUESTIONS and ANSWERS on. Fifth Edition, 

vith Additions and Corrections. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Rigs of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, qvaersous 

ANSWERS on. Sixth Edition. 18mo. cloth, 

The TRNRASEUCN, EXAMINATION QUESTIONS on. Feap. 

8vo. cloth, ls. 





Latin and Greek Accidence, intended 
chiefly for the Use of Candidates for the Previous Examina- 
Military Examinations By J. 


h 
tion at Cambridge and the College. 


PERKINS, M.A., Fellow and 
Second Edition: Crown 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. 


Euripides, Plays | of, Literally Translated. 





12mo. —— 
ALCESTIS, 18. 
ANDROMACHE, 1s. IPHIGEN IA IN TAURIS, 
BACCHA, ls. 
HECUBA, ls. MEDEA, 1s. 
HERACLID4, 1s. ORESTES, 1s. 


HIPPOLYTUS, 1s. PHENISSA, le. 
Sophocles, T Tragedies of, Literally Trans- 


ED. 12mo. sewed, 1s. each. 


AJAX. aan COLONEUS. PHILOCTETES. 
ANTIGONE. (EDIPUS the ING. TRACHINIAL 
ELECTRA. 





Cambridge : J. Hatt & Son. 
London: SimPKIN, MaRsHALL & Co. ; 
Wuirtaker & Co.; and Bet & Datpy. 
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Just published, price 12s. 
+17 rWtW 
COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE 

& OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, 
printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the Years 1559 
and 1597, all of the highest interest and curiosity, presumed to be 
unique, and hitherto unknown. Reprinted from the celebrated 
Folio Volume formerly in the Library of the late George Daniel, 
Esq. ; accompanied with an Introduction and Illustrative Notes. 

*.* The above is beautifully priuted by Messrs. Wh itingham 
& Wilkins, on fine toned paper ; size, post Svo., consisting of above 
300 pages, to range with the Collections of Percy, Ritson, &c. 

A Detailed Prospectus and Descriptive Catalogue of the Seventy 
Ballads, consisting of sixteen pps 8vo., may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be forwarded on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

Jossru Litty, 17 and 18, New-street (entrance also 54, Garrick- 
street), Covent-garden, London. 





J ust published, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
RHYMER’S WALLET. By Crapock 

xz NEWTON, Author of ‘Arnold: a Dramatic History.’ 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 











A BOOK FOR THE SEA-CLIFF, THE MOUNTAIN, 
AND THE GLEN. 
Just published, the Second Edition, price 6., of 
EOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good books.” 
Geological Magazine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Sixth Edi- 
tion. 12. 9d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Third Edit. 68. 
HAND-BOOK OF TERMS IN GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 72. 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 
PHY. Second Edition. 23. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BCOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 





Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 103. appara 
HYSICAL and MEDICAL CLIMATE and 
; METEOROLOGY of the WEST COAST of AFRICA ; with 
Valuable Hints to Europeans for the Preservation of Health in 
the Tropics. By JAMES AFRICANUS B. HORTON, M.D., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon of H.M. Forces in West Africa. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








This day, crown 4to. price 153. Inaugural Edition of 


VISIBLE SPEECH, the Science of UNI- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. The System complete for the 
Printing, Writing and Telegraphing of All Languages in One 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By 
Prof. A. MELVILLE BELL. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and N. Triibner & Co. 


NEW EDITION OF STEWART’S GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPENDIUM of MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY, POLITICAL, PHYSICAL, and MATHEMA- 
TICAL: with a Chapter on the Ancient Geography of Palestine, 
Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a Glossary of Geographical 
‘ames, Descriptive and Pronouncing Tables, Questions for Exa- 
mination. &. By Rev. ALEX. STEWART, LL.D. With 11 
Maps, 38. 6d. 

*,* 21st Edition. carefully Revised and adapted to recent import- 
ant Political Changes and Geographical Discoveries. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





BAEDEKER’S GUIDES—ENGLISH. 
Just published, 
ARIS, and NORTHERN FRANCE. New 
Edition, 1867. 53. 

SWITZERLAND. New Edition, 1867. 5s. 6d. 
RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland. 4s. 
ITALY—II. CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 

53. 


ITALY —III. SOUTHERN ITALY and 
SiCILY. 5s. 

MANUAL of CONVERSATION. 3s. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 

and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 


h ONOGRAMS and CIPHERS. A complete 
. Collection, designed by H. RENON, Heraldic Artist, 
Paris. The whole of the double, and many triple letters and 
names, are represented, each Monogram being in several choice 


ve 
dinburgh: Thomas C. Jack. London: Simpkin & Co. 











Just published, half morocco, demy 4to. ise, price 31. 138. 6d. 
with upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
HE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 
2 WALL, By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England.” 
London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid. 











r ~— wits : Her Own Experience in 
! er Own Poultry Yard. By the Hon. Mrs. ARBUTHNOT. 
rie by. H. Weir. Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d.; plain Plates, 
This is the best Poultry Book, so full and reliable, by tt 
successful Exhibitor of Poultry of all descriptions. imei 
Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack; and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 1s. ; by post, 13 stamps, 


C*,,:. NEW METHOD of TREATING 
AFNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the M 
Membrane of the Eustachian Passages and Dram of the Ear. By 
EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. and M.RB.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear 
I » Sackville-street. 


John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 








The NEW NOVEL, Reprinted from ‘ BELGRAVIA.’ 








In 2 vols. 
ClIilgasC EZ 
‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Fonrth Edition, in 3 vols., now ready, 


RUPERT 


GODWIN. 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


London: Warp, Lock & TytER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





* LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFuL.”—A thencum. 


Now ready, price 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth boards, each with Copious Index, the first Five Volumes of 
Third Series of 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Containing, in addition to a large number of similar Notes, Queries, and Replies, 
Articles of interest on the following subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
Charles I.’s ‘‘ Remember”— Landing of Prince of 
Orange — Gunpowder Plot Papers — Earthquakes in 
England—The Mancetter Martyrs—Oxford in 1698— 
Apprehension of Bothwell—National Colours of Ire- 
land—Napoleon’s Escape from Elba—Field of Cloth 
of Gold—Satirical Print against Bolingbroke—Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem—Execution of 
Charles I.—Eclipse at the Battle of Cressy—Place 
of Cromwell’s Burial—Luke’s Iron Crown—Expedi- 
tion to Carthagena—Danish Invasions—Swing—Post- 
mortem Examination of Prince Henry—Cromwell’s 
Head—Tomb of Elizabeth—James II. at Faversham— 
New Champion of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Biography. 

Old Countess of Desmond—Edmund Burke—Dr. John 
Hewitt—Sebastian Cabot—Lady Vane—Praise God 
Barebones —Matthew Wasbrough and the Steam- 
Engine—Patrick Ruthven—Henry Muddiman—Bishop 
Juxon—George III. and Bishop Porteus— Harrison the 
Regicide—Archbishop Laud and his Sepulchre—Dis- 
interment of Hampden’s Remains—Lord Thurlow’s 
Political Rise—The Cid and his Tomb—Ludowick 
Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Handel’s Death 
—Law of Lauriston—Legends of Sir Francis Drake 
—Major-General Lambert—Robert Robinson — Mrs. 
Cockayne—Collins, Author of ‘ To-morrow’—Walter 
Travers, B.D.—Col. R. Venables—Beau Wilson—What 
became of Voltaire’s Remains—John Bunyan. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 

Dean Swift and the Scribblerians—Archbishop Leigh- 
ton’s Library—Registers of Stationers’ Company— 
Caricatures and Satirical Prints—Shelley’s Laon and 
Cythna—Age of Newspapers—Coverdale’s Bible— 
Musze Etonenses—Oldys’s Notes on Milton and Hudi- 
bras—Dr. Johnson on Punning—Record Commis- 
sion Publications—Notes on Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual—Antiquity of Scottish Newspapers—Chatter- 
ton and the Rowley Poems—Barnaby Googe—Bacon’s 
Essays—Locke—Eikon Basilike—Pope's Imitation of 
Horace—Sheridan and Lord Belgrave's Greek—Bishop 
Ken’s Hymns—The Arcadia Unveiled—Irish MSS. at 
Home and Abroad—Early Scottish Printers—The 
Hudibrastic Couplet—Bibliography of the Collier- 
Congreve Controversy—Unpublished Satires by Arch- 
bishop Land—MS. English Chronicle—Characters of 
the Rolliad—Seraglio Library—Library of the Escorial 
—Club at the Mermaid. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Hampshire Mummers—The Egg a Symbol—King Plays 
—Lucky and Unlucky Days—Four-leaved Clover— 
Touching for King’s Evil—Customs in County of 
Wexford—North Devonshire Folk-Lore—Bird, Omen 
of Death—Whittington and his Cat—Nef—Rod in the 
Middle Ages—King Alfred’s Jewel—Unpublished High- 
land Legends—St. Valentine—A Fairy’s Burial-Place— 
Jacob’s Staff—Zadkiel’s Crystal Ball—Jack the Giant- 
Killer—Stray Notes on Christmas—St. Patrick and 
the Shamrock—Passing Bell of St. Sepulchre’s—St. 
Swithin’s Day. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 


Beare’s Political Ballads—Sonnets of Shakspeare— 
Christmas Carols—Tancred and Gismunda—Songs by 
Joseph Mather—Poems by Earl of Bristol and Duke of 
Buckingham—Drayton’s Endymion—Numerous Ilus- 
trations of Shakspeare and Chaucer—Swiss Ballad of 
Renaud—The Faerie Queene Unveiled—Tom Drum’s 
Entertainment—Shakspeare Portraits—Robert Adair. 








Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves—Brace of Shakes—Cut- 
ting off with a Shilling—Brown Study—Odds Bobs and 
Buitercups—After Meat, Mustard—Congleton Bible 
and Bear—Roundheads—Antrim Proverbs—Est Rosa 
Flos Vencris—Kilkenny Cats. 


Philology. 
Isabella and Elizabeth—Derivation of Club—Oriental 
Words in England—Names of Plants—W ords derived 
from Proper Names—Tyre and Retyre—Kaynard and 
Canard—Faroe and Fairfield—Derivation of Theodolite 
—Exchequer— Bigot— Pamphlet —Team—Lord and 
Lady—Chaperon—Morganatic. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
Cotgreave Forgeries—House of Fala Hall—Somerset- 
shire Wills—Dacre of the North—Paravicini Family— 
Bend Sinister—Curious Characters in Leigh’s Acci- 
dence—Mutilation of Monuments—Families of De 
V'Isle and De Insula, St. Leger, &c., Wyndham, Salton- 
hall, De Scarth, &c.—Printed Wills—Scottish Heraldry 
—Trade in Spurious Titles and Decorations—Raleigh 
Arms—Early Surnames—Toison d’Or—Serjeants at 
Law—Esquire—Arms of Prince 


Fine Arts. 


Portraits of Archbishop Cranmer — Fliccius — Old 
Countess of Desmond—Turner’s Early Days—Statue of 
George I.—Pictures of Great Earl of Leicester—Turner 
and Lawrence—Portrait of Paley—St. Luke the Patron 
of Painters—Portraits of Our Saviour—Exhibition of 
Sign Boards. 


Ecclesiastical History. 

Lambeth Degrees—Jeremy Taylor's Great Exemplar— 
Fridays, Saints’ Days, and Fast Days—Prophecies of 
St. Malachi—Nonjuring Ordinations and Consecrations 
—Cardinal’s Cap—Rood-lofts—Marrow Controversy— 
Bishops in Waiting—Early MSS. of the Scriptures— 
Complutensian Polyglot—Theosophy, &c.—The Moza- 
rabic Liturgy—Indulgences printed by Caxton—Hymns 
of the Church. 


Topography. 

Standgate Hole—Newton's House in 1727—Knave’s 
Acre—Tabard Inn—Wells City Seal—Statue of Georgel. 
in Leicester-square—Great Tom of Oxford—Jerusalem 
Chamber—Southwark or St. George’s Bar—Pole Fair 
at Corby—Essex Clergymen—Lord Mayor's Diamond 
Sceptre—Yorkshire Sufferers in 1745—Boscobel Oak— 
Grecian Church, Soho—Illustrations of Old London— 
Grave of Cardinal Wolsey—Siege of Pendennis Castle 
—Traitor’s Gate—Pershore Bush Houses—Isle of Ax- 
holme—Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill-fields. 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 
Judges who have been Highwaymen—American Stan- 
dard and New England Flag—Dutch Paper Trade— 
Modern Astrology—Coster Festival at Harlem—Written 
Tree of Thibet—Society of Sea Serjeants—Shakespeare 
Music—Armour-Clad Ships—Lists of American Cents 
—Bells at Pisa—Ancient Land Tenures—Dagmar’s 
Cross—Presidency of Deliberative Assemblies—Denti- 
tion in Old Age—Mayors Robes—St. Patrick and 
Venomous Creatures in Ireland—Ring Mottoes— 
Postal System—Hoops and Crinolines—Mozart in Lon- 
don—Rye House Plot Cards—The Danne Werke— 
Sword Blade Inscriptions—Med ham Club. 





SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 62. 6s. 
GENERAL INDEX to First Sertgs, 5s.; Ditto, to Seconp Series, 53. 6d. 


43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Very shortly will be published, 
AILWAYS in their MEDICAL ASPECTS, 


A dix of Cases, by JAMES OGDEN FLETCHE 
1.D. with! Ob. ke. Medical ‘Oliver to the Manchester, tCHLER 


Insh ind Great Northern Railway 

and ae oe: E. Cornish, 133, Oxford-street, Ww. 
ARIS EXHIBITION! 

P VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS onthe JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 

Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS. 


The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY 
ATIONS in the Kingdom 
of the oan ANY’S LOCAL AGENTS 3 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street ; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


peanix FIRE OFFICE, LomBArD-STREET 








and CHARING CROSS. Established 1783, 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal ar TT LA 
RGE W. “LOVELL, Secretary. 


J] NIVERSITY 3 LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
No. 24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


[MPERIAL LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 


Bishty t per come cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
ift 
Asmarances of ‘all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 








INSURANCE 


Policies are anted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 
ears. 


The. most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Travel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
Loxpon —{14 14, = a 120, Regent-street ; and 
Orn: 


uate ad Mosley-street. 
a Bold-street. 

r TOURISTS, and for August and September Shooting 
Nicole JACKETS, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, are light, cool, and as strong as linen, resist- 
ing the thornand damp, and more adapted to this variable climate 
than an —- fabric,—the cost of each being 252. 

Nicoll’s Guinea Waterproof Tweed, and their Two- Guinea 
een Cloth Overcoats, are patronized by Travellers all over the 


For Ladies, Nicoll’s cialities in Serge and Tweed Costumes, 
and W aterproof Guinea Tweed Cloaks and Coats. 
perior Dress for immediate use, or made to measure at a few 
hours’ notice. 


ARIS EXHIBITION. mol Silver Medal, 


being the ONLY MEDAL awarded to any English Manu- 
facturer of CHOCOLATE and COCOA, _ bom Ayn mo a 


J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 








Fry’s ‘Chocolate for Eating and for the Table, 


in great variety. 


Fry’s Homeopathic Cocoa, distinguished by its 


purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious properties. 





BREAKFAST. 
E PPese’s o 0 ¢ 8 A 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


[TENDING PURC HASERS of the SI SMEE’ E'S 

“eos M ATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infringements, p preserving ae a 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its esse 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label" - Te ckER’ s "PaTENT,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent,” received the 
only Pxize Mepat,or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the a to Exusition, 1862, and 
may be obtain a rice from 253.) of most respec table Bedding 
Wi pholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 





Whole World Licences Sree of charge, when the cir 
favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 

The eee Prospectus, with full particnlazs Fy tables, to be 
obtained at the Company's Offices in Londen Broad-street, 
E.C., fl ie, Pall Mall, 5.W., —_ of the ‘As aren throughout the 
Kingdom NDREW os Actuary. 


are 





\ APPIN & WEBB’S CUTLERY.—Table 


Knives, rivetted handles, blades of double shear steel. 














Table Cheese 

Knives. Knives. | Carvers. 
$# in. balance white, ‘Der des. |} 158. Od. 12s. Od. | 6s. Od. 
4in. gens 208. Od. 15s. Od. 78. Od. 
4in. 8 ee 258. Od. 188. Od. 9s. Od. 
4in. ait aeeeiigis re 2. Od. 24s. Od. 10s. 6d. 


34. }. 
Round handle, silver ferules | 40a. od. 30s. Od. 13s. 6d. 


Estimates and Illustrated Catalogues sent post free. 
Address MAPPIN & WEBB, 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
or 71 and 72, Cornhi iL. 


HE 1 BE ST § SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM S. BURTON’S. He has 
eight large rooms devoted to the Show of Iron and — Bed- 


steads and Children’s Cots, = Bedding, Bed-hangings, and 
‘room Furniture, all manufactured by W iliam 8. 8. Burt ton, 
and guaranteed. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 128.; Patent 


Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent oe 

from lls., and Cots from 15s. 6d. each. Handsome ornamertal 

~. and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from ll. 133. 6d. 
to 45 


\ ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING [RONMONGER, by pointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends 2 CATALOG UE ratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Siedieedions’ of his unrivalled Stock 
of Sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 
Metal Goods, Dish Severs: ,Jlot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimn Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns and | Kettles, wo Table Cutley, Baths, Toilet. 
ware, Turnery, [ron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furnit: are, &c., with Lists of Prices, and ‘Plans of the 
Twenty large Show. -rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W.; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’s- place ; andi, Newman-yard. 


DE! BEDDING, and BED-ROOM 








EDSTEADS, 

FURNITURE. —An ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE, with 
Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-Room Furniture, sent free by post 
on application to 


FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
81, 32 and 98, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford- street, W.; and 
34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET, V 


INING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 
(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
ean be easily extended by one person, and are not liable to get out 
of order. May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford- street, W. 


HUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, amd Strong- 
room Doors, ey ae all be Tope and prices, will be sent 
ot is and post free part of the world on application to 
CHUBB BB & SON, 57, ST. PAU * S Che RCHYARD, London, E.C. 


QTRUVE’ iS} SELTZER, Fachingen, Vichy, 
Marienbad, and other MINERAL WATERS. _Rovat, 

GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.—Under Her Mujesty’s ae 
Patronage.—The Bottled Waters are sold at the mp ree 
Brighton, now open for the Forty-second Season, and by G. ORGE 
WAUGH & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists to t = Queen, a7, 
Regent-street, London, W., and other res: ouses 
London and the Provincial a, where a rrospectus, with the 
highest medical testi Is y be d gratis.—Caution— 
Owing to the use of Struve’s botiles by other parties, please to 
observe that Struve’s name is on the label and red ink stamp 














xed to every bottle of ye a Dr, Althaus, in 
his recent work on ‘The Spas arene, 
mineral i are prescribed we i 


says— ‘* 
insist on Struye’s alone 





aon Wl LLIAM g MEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 





WAkD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 46s. per dozen. 


G HEREY, WARD’S PALE, 
b at 36s. per dozen. 
36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit fora Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 





36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
GG HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
b at 36s, per dozen. 


ALE SHERRY, WARD’S, 


at 363, per dozen. 
\ V AR 


D’S PALE SHERRY, 
10 NHN i.C 


at 36s. per dozen. 
Bigt Ff zz Rs S&S. 
Unrivalled Stomachic Stimulant, palatable and wholesome, 
‘WATERS’ QUININE WINE.” 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. a dozen. 


Manufactured by Waters & WILiraMs, 
2, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, London. 


De® DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
Lav ER OIL.—The extraordinary efficacy of this unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Coughs, and Debility of Adults and Children, is now 
thoroughly recognized. Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
palatable, and easily taken, it is emphatically acknowledged by 
the highest medical authorities to be pao ees | superior to 
every other kind. Hence the ublic 
it has obtained. Sir Henry Marsh, Bart. M. D desesibes it to 
be “a ro pure = ae a to create disgust, and a therapeutic 











agent of at va heby writes, t is universally 
omnes ed tha tit ‘has great therapeutic pewer.” Dr. e8- 
F. FERS. ea Berg or it preferable to any otber kind as regards 

1 efficacy.” Dr. Lawrance “ invariabl 





ae it fomeee it is not a manufactured compound in whic 

he efficacy of this invaluable medicine i = re ee: only 

in capsule a = nea. 28. 6d.; pints, 4s. 

labelled with De Jongh’s Fy ey and signature, - his ‘Sole 
Consignees, AN iSAR HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London, 

W.C., and respectable Chemists. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
The best remedy for eee of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and ANDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild a aperient for Deli icate Constitutions, 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, ‘New Bond-street, London; and of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC. 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1. 14d., 28. 9d. and ls. 











PARTRIDGE & C OOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane), 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 33., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 6s. Gd. per 1,000. 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRAOTA,” Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 22. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or nana Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. hed Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
53. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 78. 
Address Dies from Li ayy gw A Peneit Sketches, 1s. each. 
SERMON PA ee 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d, 
SCHOOL STATION SRY *supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Settnste, 
Postage Seales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post fre 
y eceencitres 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


_) OSEEH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 
[—"5 rd the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
is productions, 


Steel Pens, to of 
ich, for Quaitey of <n oa Easy Action, and Great Dura- 
a ‘will ¢ ensure universal Reta ference. 
They can be obtained, J tail, of every, Dealer in — world ; 
Wi holasale, at the Works, G Sir John: 
street, New York; and at 37, Cena athe street, a 


HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.” — 6 
Under this title an article appeared some time ago in the 
Magazine, pointing out the mt of good taste in the 
rniture, suggestions for its 














garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furniture of 
a picturesque = artistic aoe at ordinary trade prices. 
Most of the work has been designed by —_ Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the Author of the Cornhill Article. 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUC 
and CONDIMENTS. 
E. “LAZEN BY & SUW Sule Propriet: f ae gear recei ts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, °s ° fhe and COND D 
MENTS, so long and fi a by 1 their name, are 
compelled to caution she e public ‘against the inferior preparations 
which are put up and led in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having alr 
ng the Genuine Articles are yeapoottally informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 


admirers of this celebrated Sauce are — requested 
to_observe that each bo bears the well-known label, signed 
“** Elizabeth Lazenby.” s label is protected by perpetual in- 
junction in a of the “oth July, 1858, and without it none 
can be genui: 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harv 
Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 
labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 

pussporine POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 

Mosquitos, Moths, Xc. are instantly destroyed by this Powder, 

which is quite harmless to animal veges in Packets 1s., Tins, 

Qs. 6d. and a. each ; or 1s. Packets, fre t, for 12 postage- 

“Also iH 30 ttles, 1s. 2¢., an 

with Bellows, 6d. and 3s. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 

Chemist, 79, Sr PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. London, E.C. 


ILE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, and a Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use of 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throw hout 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 1s. 1/d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 11s. 


h ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
 ameeeng Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
8, and every Wee en rush, Comb and Perfumery. 
Tost Brushes search a. the e di Visions, wi the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD: STREET. 


"NEETH and PAINLESS DEN TISTRY, 
of any Anesthetic. —Messre, 
ly assert that had 
tented system of 
with i insertion of Arti- 











































erefore 
to >the public, 
from pain, ex- 
operation of 
» they have 
to 
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recom- 


any cause pain 


mend this 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
New Edition, in oyels. to, ft NaI half bound in russia, CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. Webster’s Co and mplete Dictionary * Ne 
. Richardson’s New Dictionary of __ ”" the ENGLISH 1 oo 
Dr. ENGLISH LANGUAGE. With a Supplement containing | BY THE REV. P. FROST, M.A., ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, HICH, Professor ANGUAGE Dy ee A Oe B* 
Additional Words and Illustrations. | CAMBRIDGE. Th R b sg h 1 A 
ners Edition, without the Quotations, 158. ; half russia, 208.;| Analecta Greeca Minora. With In- vd Pay 5 ay reg rithmetic, By pp 
Tussia, 248. Seefpsters Sentences, Bog lish Notes, and a Dictionary. New Th 
1t10N. cap. SVO. = 
Anthologia _batina. | 1 pelections from ore ane t 3s oy ay = rT 
ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A., Assistant-Master, Eton Ecloge Latine. A New Elementary Edition. 8yo. 6s. 
College. 8vo. 68. 6d. Latin Patek x a Dietiguary. by the Rav ie The Elements of Euclid. Books Z. —VIL Bd 
ate Fellow o ohn’s College, Cam XI., 1-21; XII.,1,2. By H.J. HOSE, M.A. Feap. 4¢. 6d, ‘Phe S 
Anthologia Greca. By the Rev. F.j 0. . ) dy 
ST. hologis ACKERAY. yo. 73. 6d. [Just published. 1 sio0n at the end, Ls fruduatedso that the pupil after A Graduated Series of Exercises on pevent 
. : : : si t it ma; vid or Ceesar. e 5 0 le -J. HOSE. 1s. ry 
Sabrine Corolla in Hortulis Regie |"™“°“e*e™” “oe Salant + 7" - afte 
SCHOLZ SALOPIENSIS contexuerunt tres viri floribus 1atl a igures 0 onda, 
legendis. Editio Tertia. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. [In a few days. Materials for Latin Prose Composi- er ne soni iz ithe Be = SIX pte aay 
TION. Third Editi 2 28. 6d.; Ki and In the 0 em 
The Odyssey of Homer, rendered into ee the same on Cards, in Case, Se. 6d. are red 
Sa tale “Oatord: oe so Gr MUSGRAY E, MA, M t : 1 fe G k P ose Com osi The Enunciations without the Figures, 6d. ther it 
ee ee - - ateriais for Gree r = ; 5 panies 
ge ncaa oa gh POsl- | Hind’s Introduction to Astronomy, 
The Peace of Aristophanes. With a OE a eee te eee 
Traauaion into Correnponding Metres, and Note, by 3B ee wae = 
: ited | A Compendium of Facts and Fo q 
The Odes and Carmen Seculare of| Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited 5° and MIXED MATHEMATICS. ag ule THUR 
HORACE. Translated into English Verse by JOHN CON- by WALKER. 1 vol. 8vo. 188. SMALLEY, B.A. F.K.8. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. on the 
INGTON, M.A., “a i gee of Latin in the University part of 
of Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 58. 6d. — £5 os . ™ " n The f 
ieee Titi Livii Historie. The First Five —n . The Ar 
Doty uth Dopo Nae, By emaNpEYAtE emo | OLIVER BYRNES NEW SYSTEM | MY: 
8. IIL, » 38, 6d.; IV. -» Cloth, 38. 6d. ze: 
FOREIGN CLASSICS, OF MATHEMATICS. “— 
° ° oe 28 ’ Ecclesi 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Selections from Ovid: Amores, Tristia, Dual Arithmetic; or, the Calculus of Pastor 
Ballads from Uhlan d, Goethe, Beroides ae ANE A a weep. Bony oo y v. Comamete Quantities, Known and be ee Rae 4 7 
and SCHILLER; with Introduction to each Poem, and oo) ag ee dueted 
gopious English Notes by C. L. BIELEFIELD. Feap. sv. | ‘he Choephoree of Afschylus and| Dual Arithmetic. Part II. Com- a 
this sain is appointed by the Examiners for the next Cam- SCHOLIA. Revised and interpreted by J. F. DAVIES, B.A. leting the Science, and containing the Application of both “Pn 705 
"bridge Middle-C Le ion for boys and girls. 8yo. 78. 6d. ches. 8yo. 10s. 6d. = 
Schiller’s Wallenstein. Complete, with; A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt sa -8 M Fables, Comp enna ght 39 _ K 
English Note ay » YH by” a Professor of German KEY, M.A. F.R.S. Third Edition. Post 8yo. 8¢. tg onometrio af Values, Angular Magnitudes, and Functions, for the 
u ‘arithms. ‘ession 
: oa Studer 
Picciola, by X. B. Saintine. With r i The Young Dual Arithmetician: an ing We 
Notes a. ae Revised. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. A Short La tin Gra mmar for Scho ols. reed nag to the Art and Science of Dual Classi 
Select Fables of La Fontaine. With , The Calculus of Functions. A New Mathe 
Notes by F. GASO, M.A. Feap. 8yo. 3s. Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rev. Complete Algebra. [Preparing. Englis 
A. CHURCH, M.A. New Edition, with additional Intro- ' 
Histoire de Charles XII., par Voltaire, | ‘vty Sentetices.”Feap. svo. 20. 64. TS Aen et Form and of Abstract rene 
Notes by L. DIREY. Feap. 8yo. 38. 6d. and Integral Calculus. BURSTRONES SRO Us0 o “Pr woree, Germa 
a For 
Aventures de Telemaqu e, par Fenelon. Bane 
With Notes by ©. J. DELILLE. ‘Feap. avo. 4s. 6d. CLASSICAL TABLES. 8vo. ENGLISH CLASS BOOKS. K! 
London: WHITTAKER & CO., and BELL & DALDY. 
MEN 
Notabilia Queedam; or, the Principal /"itce cm amiesy nas perenne 
The Rev. A. C. Cla in’ Ss French Greek, Latin, and French peck Verbs an as are of constant mer < Math 
GRAMMAR for PUBLIC oneael Feap. 28. 6d. occurrence. New Edition. 1s.6d. Dr. Richardson on the Study of Lan- Natur 
GUAGE: an Exposition of Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Arts 0 
Le Nouveau Tresor; or, French Stu- i a tant 
dent’s Companion. Designed to Facilitate the Translation of Greek Accid ence. By the Rev. P. Synonyms and Antonyms. By the Wy 
Boglish __ French at Sight. By M.E.8. Fourteenth Edi- ‘ een eee — 5s. aes een 
. . uai OF 1ts we have met with. 7€010; 
. Pall Mall Gaeette. Work: 
Gombert’s French Drama. With Ar, - | Lan, Spcidence. By the Rev. P. “ This is a most valuable volume.”—Observer. me Photo 
~ ments in English at the Head of each Scene, and Critical and For 
° Explanatory Notes. Sold separately at 1s.; half bound, ls. 6d. English Poetry for Classical Schools; “ Pros 
Comedies by Moliére. , Mithridate, Latin Versification. 1s. or, Florilegium Poeticum Anglicanum. Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. Stan 
igieeeton thre Text-Book of En eral K 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, — | FHT, The Principles of Latin Syntax. 1s. ae te D- Rs ge eo 
Tn Malede Imaginaire. | A 
L Tragedies by P. Corneille. Thi 
Tes Fourberc de Reapin | ye cia Homeric Dialect : its Leading Forms Dr.W 5 . Oar, enter’ s Vegetable Fay- ex 
L’Ecole des Femmes. Cinna. and Peculiarities. By J.S. BAIRD, T.C.D. 18. 6d. ture, 
WBole des Marin, | Polyeuete. Dr. W. B. Carpenter’s Zoology. 2 vols. Depa 
ec i 68. each. 2 
M. de Pourceaugnac. Tragedy vy 7. Cornet. | A Catalogue of Greek Verbs, Irre- tende 
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